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REVOLUTION IN SKIING 

THE SECOND LESSON 
BY WILLY SCHAEFFLER 

PLUS 

THE NEW AMERICAN LOOK 
IN SKI CLOTHES 


AMY BAIRD AT MOUNT HOOD 



Lucky him: she splurged on this luxurious new Rabhor robe. 

(Clever her: Jersey of JOO^^c Acrilan* makes it machine-wash & wear!) 


Actually, there's more than one present involved here. 
Beside what you get in the way of downright luxurious, 
warm lounging comfort, she gets a very practical gift. This 
Rabhor robe saves a pretty penny on cleaning bills. 
Needs scarcely more care than a pair of socks. Goes into 


the washing machine at the warm-water setting. Drips 
dry without losing shape. Requires little if any ironing. 
All thanks to Acrilan acrylic fiber by Chemstrand. (Why 
not sit where she can see you reading this ad? It works.) 
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ACRILAN 


.. XL. *BOiJT $?00^ I 
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c "Snlly.’’ new TV comedy starring Joan Caulfield, Sunday nights, nbc-tv Network, sponsored by The Chem-itrand Corporation. Check paper for time 





Hearth's Delight 




BLACK & WHITE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY S6.8 PROOF • THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. NEW YORK ■ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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This is the unique gift. 

The Polaroid'Land Camera. The only camera that 
gives you a picture in sixty seconds— the camera that 
everyone’s talking about, that everyone wants. 
Available in five models from $72.75 to $169.50. 
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but give her 
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COVER: Amy Baird 
Photograph by Christa 

The newest streamlining fashion on the horizon for Amer- 
ica's skiing women is the elasticized one-piece ski suit, a 
style which dues everything for a figure that stretch pants 
do, and then some. Amy Baird of Portland, Ore. shows it 
here on snowy Mt. Hood; for other examples, see page 54. 
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he will receive (right), as well 
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Anniversary All-America 
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FROM THE 



MEMO 

from the puhlisher 


Kolickt ion 
Internationale 

SWITZERLAND . . . New twin- 
zip porka of lightweight, 
waterproofed "Nyliror” . , . 
in Altitude Blue, Block, Red 
. - . with confrosf roll-down 
hood lining, drawstring bot- 
tom, 15.95 

S-T-R-E-T-C-H SKI PANTS . . . 
Flexibility with o trim tout 
look. White Stog eroftsmon- 
ship in heavy imported Wool 
and Nylon Helonco stretch 
fabric. Black, Light Navy, 
Alpine Blue. 39.95 



I T SPOILS THE FUN a little 
if you know exactly 
what you’re going to get 
for Christmas. But it's al- 
ways a fair part of the 
game to jteek over the ban- 
i.ster for a preview of the 
pre.sents in their wrappings 
if you can get away with 
it. Having done that my- 
self with next week’s Sih^- 
cial Holiday Issue of 
Sports Illustrated, I 
think I can give an idea of 
what's coming without ac- 
tually untying the ribbon 
on the package you stHJ 
here. 

• First is the announce- 
ment of our fourth annual 
Sportsman of the Year. 
Added to the big story this year is a gallery of other sportsmen those 
our stair members would have named for the honor had they been lim- 
ited to the lieUi of si)ort in which they and their choices are expert. 
You’ll get a look at not only the sportsmen but their highly parti.san 
l>ickers as well. 

• Then Previews of the five top bowl games Rose, Sugar, Orange, 
Cotton and Ciator, with Scouting Reports on the teams and a special 
feature on the key play to watch for in each game. 

• The second annual Silver Anniversary All-America: the football let- 
lermen of 25 years ago who have most distinguished themselves in 
their careers since then, as selected by an eminent board of judges, 

• A fun and games section, with some surprises as plea.sant as being 
caught under the mistletoe; and perhap.s, in a new bridge quiz by 
Charles Ooren, al.so as embarra.ssing. 

• The finale of Willy Schaeffler's ski series the last word on the 
revolutionary reverse shoulder, heel thrust and comma position. 

• A solution to the problem of dinner if that most elusive of birds, 
the wild turkey, Hies through the window about the time 15 guesLs 
dro)) in to watch the bowl game with you. But also, in a more practical 
vein, how to go about it if you have the guests without the turkey. 

• And a good deal more, all in the holiday spirit and all in the spirit 
of goo<l sport. 

It’s an extra large issue, a two-in-one i.ssue, which means that the 
following week there’ll be an intermission. And then we’ll be off and 
running in 1958. 
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MAN-A(U A . - . tlu- sport shirt that's as washahk- as your own two hands . . . 
thanks to the perfect blend of 85'' ''■'ool for its softness and richness, and 15' 
nylotj for its strength and launderabihty. 

Unusually light weight, easy to pack and highly resistant to wrinkles, MAN-AtifA 
features Holden SccdU" tailoriHR a designation conferred by MaHhalla)i 
only on its finest products. Styled in wule selection of colorful plaids, stripes 
and .solids, 

Lady Manhattan Shirt Jacket with side -patch pockets — SU.95 . . . happy 
companion to Lady Manhattan skirts — $1‘J.95. 


It's Wool . . . 
It’s Washable... 
It’s Wonderful 


MAN-AQUA 


THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO.. 444. MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 82 





Anybody’s flattered to receive a festively-packaged 
gift of Hiram Walker’s CORDIALS 


You recognize your friends' .;|)prcciation of 
go«>d living uhen y«»u pay thcni the pretty 
compliment of a gift of cordials. Especially 
Hiram Walker’s Cordials. Choose from a trio 
of favorites — Creme dc Mcnthc, Creme dc 
Cacao and Blackl)err\' Flavored Brandv. Each 
is magnirtcenth packaged at no extra cost . . . 
ready for you to give. 


Hiram Walker’s 

CORDIALS 


A F^alnbow of Distinctive Flavors 


Creme de Menthe, Creme de Cacao, 60 Proof • Blackberry Flavored Brandy. 70 Proof • Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. 



THE QUESTION: Which in more intelUgenty a home or 
a mule? {Asked at (he National Horse Show at Madison Square 
Garden i 


MRS. ALBERT E. HART JR. 



N.Y. 


The mule is smarter. 
I know. I own a mule. 
The British say that a 
horse will eat himself 
to death if you give 
him enoUKh oats. But 
a mule will eat only what he needs to re- 
main hi.s stubborn self. He is willing to 
do just so murh work and no more. That’s 
intelligence. 



MRS. EDWARD WHITEHEAD 

Wife (if president of 
Scfiiirpjirs (C'.S.i Lid. 


■‘Stuhlxirn as a mule.” 
Y<iu wouldn’t cal! that 
ritellect. would you? 
Suppose- you apply the 
expres.sion to humans. 
_ How intelligent is a 
man who is “stubborn as a mule”? A horse 
will work for you all his life. All y»m need 
with reasonable men and horses are hands 
to lead them. 



/fos/on 

Ft\muu» horsewoman 


K horse won’t run out 
of a burning building, 
and he may run back 
into one. A mule is 
smart enough ti> stop 
working when he has 
tart a fire under him he 
Won’t move, but a horse can In- driven until 
he drops dead. .All this may be instinct, hut 
I’ll take the horse any time. 


WILLIAM JOSHUA BARNEY JR. 

President 

Saiional (iorst Show 


A horse. He is a highly 
intelligent animal. I 
tli.sagreewilh Rex Ells- 
worth that “horses, in- 
cluding Swaps, are stu- 
pid animals." I rate 
• of a good horse with dogs 
and cuts. The mule’s only claim to intelli- 
gence is his stubb(3rnni‘ss when he doesn't 
want to work. 



the intelligen 


ALAN BETHEL 



President 

Standard Triumph 
.Motor Co. 

.A horse. He doesn’t 
have as hard a work- 
ing life as the mule, 
and he is allowed to 
share more of the arts 
and the graces of life. 
There are horse shows for the horse, and 
he makes po.ssible “the sport of kings.” A 
hor.se has been sold for more than a mil- 
lion dollars. That's horse sense. 



LIEUT. GENERAL BLACKSHEAR M. BRYAN 

('ommander, First 
I’.S. .Army 


•Mules are no exhibi- 
tionists, and they tend 
to be “cussed and or- 
nery,” us well as “set 
in their way.s” but, 
when compared in in- 
telligence to horses, you are insulting the 
mule. When thirsty, mules will drink only 
what is necessary, while horses will drink 
their fill at once if alhtwed to do so. 


JACK KEESHAN 

Greenwich, Conn. 
.Adrcrft.siMy executive 


.Although my hobby is 
yachting, I used to 
live on a farm. I think 
the horse is more intel- 
ligent. They say that 
a dog is man’s best 
friend. He isn't, not really. The hor.se is 
man's best friend. He has been doing man's 
work over the c<*niurifs, and there is a ca- 
maraderie between a man and a horse. 



W. R. BALLARD 



« ajilain, Canadian 
h'questrian Team 


I think that a horse is 
the more intelligent. 
People can't love a 
really dumb beast. Ev- 
eryone loves a hor.s<*, 
but I have yet to hear 
anyone say he’s crazy about a mule. In 
fact, an occa-sional horsewoman has such 
a large placi- in her heart fur a horse that 
there’s no room for a man. 


ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN 

l‘residenl, .American 
Horse Show .4ss«. 


.A mule is much safer. 
I believe I know as 
much about mules as 
1 know about horse.>i. 
They’re ornery crit- 
ters and they often do 
what they want, not what you want. But a 
mule will take better care of a man, Only 
mules are u.sed in the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon: but I'd never own one. 



GENERAL HUMBERTO MARILES 



Captain, .Mexican 
Kqiiestrian Team 


The horse. I’ve worked 
with both. .A mule is 
not intelligent. True, 
you can't force him to 
do some things, but 
ihat’s stuhlxirnness. A 
horse can lx* trained. He knows the dif- 
ference between reward and punishment. 
When he does stiinelhing wrong and is pun- 
ished, he understand-s. Not so the mule. 
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go everywhere 
BLAZER . . . 

For holiday . . . cruisewear 
. . . springtime casual living 
. . . the classic navy blue 
flannel blazer is ideal. 

Tailored in our Penn model 
as shown. Rep lining, 
etched sliver buttons. 
Brings out the male in you! 

about $45.00 



at knowledgeable retailers including: 

Chtcogo BASKIN 

Oetroil-PittsburgS HUGHES & HATCHER 

Peorio HOWARD HEUER 

Phoenix HANNY'S (Varsity Shop) 

Portlond, Oregon WEINER S 

Son Francisco THE WHITE HOUSE 

St. Louis STIX. BAER & FUllER 


or wrilt PINCUS BROS ‘MAXWELL INC . PhiUdelohii T Pa 



SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



J II h n Crow. Ti'.nus 
A. v M's prune hinx 
liro.i(l-un<l-liiitt«T hulf- 
liuek on jusi Hbitui ev- 
iTyiini-’s .\ll-.\miTieu, 
eiilmly ri'ei'ivfil news 
Ilf si’lwtiiin fur Hei»- 
inan Tnifihy as na- 
I inn's 1 0)1 playnr : "I' in 
ufrajil I'll wuki' u]i iinij 
lincl nut it iliiln’i n-- 
ally hapjiert." 



(icrlruilc I'llcannr 
WiMtd, [irelty IT-ycar- 
nlil I'usadena (Mty I'nl- 
li'Ki' fri-shman with 
[ili'Hsinx comliination 
Ilf liniins anil lieauty, 
has Roorl reu.snn to 
flash winninx smile aft* 
er heinx picked from 
tiehl of l.KdH to reixn 
as Queen of Timrna- 
menl of Ilnws. 


FOOTBALL 

< Ifii'liind llriiMns. Iir.ilrii liy Drlrnll JO T. Ii.ii-kiil 
mill NKI. Kxsli-rii I>isi«iiin lilli-ufirr rmxl.urjfh UJi- 
«i‘t \i‘U T'eirk tiiinitH X 1 |o. Iiul lexitint enui* w as i<i|. 

ItinisTid in San Kratn-eM-o. whiTi- IUit R-aikii tjuur- 
inrliai'k Jiihn llrndie li>iun><l I l-yaril si'nrinx |>ass t>i 
llutih Mi-KIhenny, Kith-iti si-i-onds in x". i-rhiiul 
Hiiliinair*' IT la anil fhrnM W'.-vi.-ra slanil* 

inxs iniM Ihn4-»a> in fnr lirnl 'n jhi.j, IMln r 

rc^ulls: l.iai AnxiTif I- tiri-eii Ha> 1 1 ; < 'liieaK" lt•'■•r» 
I I I'hirax" I'.ircl- «•: Wiuihinx'nii IX I ''iilailnllihia T 

N.itre llami' l.u'ly I'risili’d ax ii nuiniuxlii'il anil 
nuisi-nr.il !<\t I M Xl at Dallas I'Ul enuldn’i xlm. Ia1- 
I'li’iil Mus'aiix Sii|ihniiiiiri‘ linn Mmijiih rri’iii I'nni- 
tdniinx ••-M-ri nl In [inxMm for iini* n.ilmiml aeeufiiey 

ri'i'nrii 111 li'ir, Ai Miami. aiinihiT amu/.irix wiphin 

nil in , M laiiii'x liiili E'ran (‘urn, inirhisl and ran Ilur- 
rieani** in Xs |;t ‘.n*iiirj hmt diciniHiini inx I'it' 

All.\mi-rira m'li-etnrs. |>ufTisl u|i willi >■ hsiiti-i iiiI 
finiilmll mil llik’i'nee, inxaxi’d In uiinual haiiii-<lrn|i. 
imiX tris -(nr-.dl. maimxi-d in as-n-e Sinanuiinusty n« 
Ti<a> AAM il.iiriiui-k Jnhn Cniw and \ul>ur>i Find 
Jinimv I'hiltiiis. li•‘^l'Wilh i-nnw’nxux nf inii wMn 
i.ams AI’. I I'. INS. NKA, NH<', l.^-^ In-ill.all 
WriiiTs A'WiM-iaiiiiii , E'lniili.ill I'liai-hi? Aieun-ial Inn : 
I'hilliiiR and I'fl.A'x Dick Wallnii. i iidn; Iima'-s Ali-\ 
Karras anil K<‘nlurk>'’x laiu Ntieharls. turklea: tlkla- 
tinnia’s Itill Krishi't and Ohm .''lali-'s .Aun lius Thmii 
as, xiiards; Mirhixan Stall's Dan I'urrn, ernii-r; 
I'rnis. Miehixait Stati-'s Walt Knwalrr-yk, Itin '» Kiax 
Hill NKI, iHirius r'Hinri* nf I'hnMxn t'anls . -Arniy’s 
Itiih A niliTHiin, harks 

Krank llroylim. .‘axi r-lii aM-r vnuiix is.arh «. hn 
li-arni-d hia iradr at knia- of llisirxia T<-rh's llnhhy 
Dndd. Iirrainr laiisil rnni ran -jumia-r. Ii'asinx Mi«- 
Hiiuri afirr nrir waxna ini t h''is‘.y.‘ar I'lint rxrl In aurri'rd 
Jark Miirhi-ll wh'i miiM-d in KatiXNa . .it \rkansaH 
Thr hail : I'lvi-yeur rnnlrarl at SIn.liilii |ii-r ynar Mnsi 
adi'iii juin|>rr: I'aiil Krur Hryani. ishn has >as-n 
niakiiix saat I'lirrkrrlniaril nf iNnii'hinx rar.H'r. fmm 
Texas AA.M m Alahama. 


ly siiil liver rrusliinx nxlh 1 “ jaw In win hy Kl) iii 
iliird hefnre nil, lino at Ituiniis .Mnsi. ('.UBhi-il l■l•r^•/• 
'T’ln hu|i|iy Thank* in ihe laird and ihe Holy Virxin 
I »as aide in n-iiiin niy iiile " Mnani-d .Marlin; "He 
hil me in the ihriiai a Irue ehaniidnn " 

laxae l.nxarl, Ouhaii Melierweixhl ranki’il Nn I 
li) S'll.A, jiih-d ui> [inmix aiih aeeurale jali. tmlid tell 

III eliminuiinn (nr vaeuni world eniwn a< t'k-velund. 

Wellerweixhl An Araxnn, hia ennvieiinn nn I'lxhi- 
livmx eharxe fevi i'a-d tiy Diaipiei ('nun nl AiiiaalH, 
wax hark in etri'ulul inn axain alter Su|N.rii)r t'nurl 
Judx*' Merherl \ Walker dismiiwd raw ‘‘in Ihe inter- 
|•*•x nl ju.lie. " and Califnrniii Siule Alhl-lie I'nm- 
minxion iirnmiiily xraii'i'd him lieense. 

AUTO RACING 

Itrilain'n Stirlinx Ainas, fnreisl in Imrrnw uriliiiinliar 
:| E'errari w hen Kuih la-vy wreekid his .Asinii Mai- 
'ih, wiirni.'d U|i hy winiiinx l<‘'t-mile Na-saau Memo- 
rial, did sunn I'Vlierl Ihrol I le-l rom|>inx "■ outdrivi' 
Carfoll Shelli). Ill I Maseraii. for hixws-ond victory 
III X'm-iiiile Nu-saii •I'midiy rare Mob*'h averaxe 
s|iis‘d: lri| iil >:4 mph 

HORSE RACING 

Dollar sixes w*>re sliekttix nul all over W'ls-k’s Thor* 
niixtihieil news, Uilh here and uliroaiD 

1 ear-end *iaii*iiex lurni’d U|i faei that aoine 
X''. 71 !»,x;‘l fans jHiunsl JX.Xtiii.xlX.l.'it ihrouxh pari- 
imi'uel niaehinin. xi^mx '-I slaiisi whii|i|nnx BDi.'i,- 

Ill lav revenue: 

John W. Caihreath. iiiilliutiaire ow ner of hasehall's 
I'l’ixhurxh rir.ili-s and maaiiT of Durhy Dan Karma, 
who only Iasi yiair iiurehaxed hall interisil in Swu|ia 
for inlimali-d FI million, forkisl over aiiolher xiaahle 
sum i-duealed xui-ax; alniui F.'iiHi.iiiiii to Key E'.IIs- 
worih for olher half: 

Kllswiirlh, in lurn, dishisl nui fX-lX.I'lil X"od 
frn nd Aly Khan for X" itiurex ui Newmarkei, Eiiix- 
land sahx, when lllk tiead lirouxhl in $ 11, 1 Iti.lInT. 


BOXING 

I'aHrual i'erez. Arxeni inn's busy liille world Ilyweixhi 
ehampuin, s|ieni tirsi i wn rniindx I ry inx in solve ( 'hal- 
leiixer Younx Marlin's |iuzr.linx xouih|>nw slyle, lllial. 


BASEBALL 

4'hiraxo While Mox and (‘inrinnali Kedlexe, eaxer in 
ipief u|i |H‘nnani ehaiiees. were ehief wheehT-deah-r* 
ai minor leaxue iiiih iimxs l«<0' -t I in t'nhiradn 
SpniiKS \Miili- Siix deall olf (lullielder lairry Dolly 


focus on the deed . . . 



THRONE CRASHER .Inoy t.iipes, sa-i-kin)! any 
haven in a stnrni, ri'sis wi-iirily in enrner nf 
I.iKhtweiuhi (’hanipjiin Jne Urciwn at i-nii nf 
imh in t'hicuK'*. Brown won l»y TKO m 1 lih. 


BASKET CRASHER Bill Uu.-well of Boston 
fellies (iroviiles a rare sight as he stretches 
his l)-foot ii-inoh friiine in graceful arc on tlm 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Kirhard S. Ny«». rud- 
dy-fiioed Greenwich. 
Conn, broker-yachts- 
man who skippered hi!> 
53'j-foot yawl Carimi 
to victory in Newport* 
to-Santander, Fastnet 
Rock races, last week 
became first foreigner 
to be awarded Swe- 
den’s Helmsman Med- 
al. in New York. 


■nd I'ilcher Jack Harsh man (o Bali i more for Infii-ldrr 
Billy Goodman. I>ilrh<.r Kay Moore and llullir-lder 
Tilo Kranoona, lent willing ear lo rieveland’a ■•hul- 
lii'nl Frank f.ane. who gave them I’ileher Karly Wynn 
and Outtidder Al Smith for Outfifldor Minnie Minoao 
and InfiHder Frc^d Haihi'ld. Hi-dliv*. long on |H>wi-r 
but short on pitching. IriH in remedy situation, trad- 
ing llu'lielderB Joe Taylor and ('urtis Flood to Sl- 
l/'iuis for I’itehers Willard .S.-hniidi, Marly Kuiyna 
and Ti-d Wieand and Outti.-ldcr W'ally Post to HhillieS 
for Pilcher Harv.-y Maddii. Milwaukee also gut inlo 
act, grabbing Pilchers Rob Kush and Dun Kaiser, Out- 
Tietdcr Rd Haas fn>m f'hicago Gubs in exchange for 
Pilcher Taylor Phillips and Catcher Sam Taylor. 

BASKETBALL 

North Carolina. Kentucky and Kansaa showed they 
would Im- hard to heat as college season got under way. 
North Carolina, unbeaten last year, cnaan-d past Clem- 
Bon 79-55 (or 3llrd straight; Kentucky won Ihn-.- hig 
ones over Duke T)(-T4. Ohio Slate ltl-54. Temple H.V 
H3: Wilt Chamlierlain, his basket-alulfing belter than 
ever. It'd Kansas to victories over Oklahoma State 
63-,56. CanUiua 6fi-4fi. Northw*-slern 71.fi5. 

Roalon Cellica, |>erked up by return of Bob Cousy, 
beeame pislul-hol again, running off four straight arr 
btloir' lo all but hide from n-sl of Kastern Division, 
New York also gut idea, won four in row to tighten up 
battle for aecond. St. Louis found pro6|>erlty hard lu 
take in Wi-at, dropped ihr(.eatrBighl as lead over Cin- 
cinnati shrunk to single game. 

HOCKEY 

Munucal. with Dickie Mmirc supplying N’lK.'s hot- 
test stick, rolled merrily along, atrctrh.d lend over (al- 
tering New York lo seven t>ointB aa Boston came up to 
seriously challenge Rangers for si>ciind place. Toronto 
was fourth with Detroit and Chicago tbd (or lual. 

TENNIS 

II. H. Davla Cuppero swept past Philippines 5-0 at 
Adi'laide, made ready to face Helgium in inlerxone 
final al Brishane. Vic Seixas and Herb Flam, stroking 
swiftly and purposefully, |Hili!ih<M off Felicisimo Am- 
jMin and Kaymundo Deyrn in straight aeia in singbei: 
Bt'ixas leami-d up with Dldtimer Uardnar MuBoy ttt 
Muir I to crush same pair in doubles. 

continued 


a dry imirtini is not a 


hooker of gin 




NET CRASHERS Vir Seixus deft' and Gard- 
nar .Mulloy. who represent total of 7X years, 
put their best feel forwani in a tense moment 
of Davis Cup match against the Philippines- 


A Drv Martini iiuuie with so liule 
Noillv l^rat that vt»ii cannol taste it 
i.s no Dry Martini al all. Don't he 
a fathlint: don't hr a sadist. 
Make voiir Dr\ Martinis properly, 
ctirrecllv. laslel'ullv. You fuit (he 
good taste in w ith Noilly I’rat 
Extra Dry N’frmoulh. 

don’t stir without 

N O I L LY PR 



AT 
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SCOREBOARD 

continued 



BEHOLD THE EXCITING NEW ‘SUMMIT... 


rich in the grandeur of tonal beauty! This deluxe high-fi- 
ddity AM-FM radio-phono combination by V-M crnafcs 
musical enchantment at your every whim. Thrill to ‘com- 
mand performance' high-fidelity — possible only through 
V-M's exclusive acoustic contour control. Your most treas- 
ured recordings achieve new meaning as sound surges 
from the 'Summit's' four precision speakers. Awaken to 
vibrant new quality in 'live' broadcasts — the result of 
V-M's automatic frequency control. Hear the magic of the 


‘Summit’ today, the 


L 


Moorc phono console AVAtLASLr IN riLONOt 0*» MAMOCANV — rOOR 

HUNDRCO DOLLARS SLIGHTLY HIGHfR IN THE wrCT. 



Nunie KoU'y, pert 
Houchton, Mirh. 18- 

Koch Cup, Slalom at 
American Internation- 
abi, (iiant Slalom at 
National Alpine, has 
been numwi for An- 
drea Mead Lawrence 
Helms P'oundatinn 
Award a.s woman skier 
of year. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

lUAN MANUfL FANGIO. Argenlina 6?'ni Gian Pr»- 
mie ol Rio m I 10 40S in Uaicrali, Rio de Jtnoiio. 
BOATING 

BRISOTE. owned by Charles Morgan St. PeterT- 
hurg ond Spencer McCourInev. S*ra»li Tampi to- 
Itipon Springs. Fla lace in || SI 46 coitKlcd time 

BOXING 

^ORA FOLlEY. 4-round TKO ovei Joie Romeio, 
heavyweilMs Atbuqueique 

ALPHONSE HALIMI lO-round decision over fanny 
Campo bantamweights (noniitle). Marseilles. 

COURT TENNIS 

PHILADELPHIA over Boston ? I Payne Whitney 
intercity doubles title Tuaedo Pk NY 

CROSS-COUNTRY 

JOHN MACY Houston AAU lO.OOO-melet si tun in 
IV \1 eVKsago Team ihaTiipniTi HYNt 

FIELD TRIALS 

STAINDROP BRECKONHIIL CHIP, nail English 
spengei spaniel championship Marion III 
lOWSEY. Brillany spaniel championship. Carbon- 
dale III 

eOLI ACIION U.S Field Inal Assn, open lo> hunt. 
New Albany Miss, 

FOOTBALL 

EASI over West. 20 ?. Canadian pio Shrine All Slat 
game Montreal 

GOLF 

ERIC MONII Los Angeles over Bill Spiller in play- 
otl S Calilornia Open, Palm Springs. 

HORSE RACING 

SPINNEY gll 960 Evte-minalor H !<' m by 6 
lengths in 2 33 I S Pimlico Angel Valeniuela up. 

SOUASH RACQUETS 

MAHMOUO KARIM Montreal nver Al Malloy IS If. 
IS 2 IS f. 16 14 U S. pro title Buflalo N Y 
CAl MacCRACKEN Englewood N I over Ben Heck- 
scher IS 9. IS 11. IS 9. Gold Racquets title. Cedat- 
hursl N Y. 

TENNIS 

EDGAR YEOMANS Los Angeles nver Willnm Robeil- 
son by delaull. men's title MRS OOROtHY CHE- 
NEY. Santa Monica over Mrs Mary Prentiss 6 4. 
g 6 women's title. USITA hardcourt srs La iolla 



RISING TO OCCASION, luly's liuKatli 
sav<>s Koal in roufthhoiiM' 2-2 draw with In- 
land at Kidfast. Gsim<> ended in riot when Irinh 
fiinri stormed field and attacked Italian players. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 


DEC. 13-DEC. 22 


■ ri- * COLOR TV • \ ETi\ ORK R ADIO 

Alllimfs K.S.T. frcept where olbcrwiiie noted 


FRIDAY. DECEMBER 13 
Baskttball 

(LMdinit calleis |*m«$ «nd iou(Mn'«'>ts) 

Bi'mingham Classic Teaas Wiami (Fla.), 

Wisiissippi Stal* Auhuin al Biimmtham (alio 
Dec 14) Cincinnati Invitation St. Bonavanture X- 
aviat (Ohio) Marshall. Cincinnati al Cincinnati 
(also 0«. U). Steel Bowl Piltsbunh Miami (Ohio), 
George Washington. Duquesne. at Pittsburgh (also 
Dec 14) 

Bowling 

■ Finals World's Invilaiional Match Game Championships, 
• Chicago, 10 pm (NBC) 

Cal Show 

Atlantic Cat Club Show. New York (also Dec. U). 


SATURDAY. DECEMBER 14 
Bosket boll 
(leading college games) 

Bucknell vs Temple Lewisburg Pa. 

Canisiusvs Houston. Buffalo 
Delroil vs. louisville Detroit. 

Kansas State VI. Iowa. Manhattan. Kans. 

Michigan Stale vs. Colorado. East Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri vs. Indiana Columbia Mo. 

Navy vs. Princeton Annapolis Md 

North Carolina vs. South Carolina. Chapel Hill. N C. 

■ Ohio State vs. Teiai AAM Coluiffbus. Ohio (Midwest Re- 
gional. Sports Network Inc > ’ 

St. Louis vs. Kentucky St. Louis, 
lata vs Wo)y Cross, New Naven. Conn. 

(Professional) 

• Sew York at St Louis. 2 pm. (NBC). 

Philadelphia al Boston 

Syracuse vs. Cincinnati al Rochester. 

Booting 

Intercollegiate Regalia, Invitation Class. Balboa. Calit. 
(also Dec 15). 

Deg Shew 

Kennel Club of Philadelphia Show. Philadelphia. 

Gelt 

■ All-Star GoH. Gena Liltler vs Arnold Palmer, Phoenii. 
Art; 4 pm in eKh time tone (ABC) 

Heckey 

Boston at Montreal 
Chicago at Toiohto. 

■ New York at Oelroil. 4 p.m (CBS). 

Horse Rocing 

Golden Gale Handicap $25 000. 3-yr.-olds & up. Ili m.. 
Golden Gale Fields. ^Iit 

the Pimlico Cup. $15,000 3-yr -olds Sup 2'/l4 m Pim- 
lico Md 

• laycee Handicap, $10,000. 3-yr -olds & up 6 lurlongs. 
Fair Grounds New Orleans. 5 40 p m. (NBC). 
Swimming 

(College) 

Harvard vs. Army Cambridge. Mass. 

Navy vs. Columbia Annaoolis. Md. 

Penn vs, Yale. Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER IS 
Baskelball 

(Prolessional) 

Cincinnati at SytKuse 
New York al Detroit 
Philadelphia at Minneapolis. 

Dog Shew 

Worcesier County Kennel Club Show, Worcester. Mass. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 16 
Baskelball 
(Leading collage games) 

San Francisco vs Southern Calilornia. San Francisco. 

Wichila vs Iowa. Wichiia. Kans 

Boxing 

■ Tony DeCola vs Danny Russo, welmrweights. 10 tds.. 
SI. Nick's, New York 10 p m. (OuMonI) 

TUESDAY. DECEMBER 17 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Southern California vs Santa Clara. San Francisco. 
Temola vs. Teias A&M, Philadelphia. 

(Prolessional) 

SI. Louis vs Detroit at New York 
Syracuse at New York 
Boxing 

Bobby Scanlon vs. Lauro Salas lightweights, 10 rds.. 
Richmond, Calil. 

WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 18 
BasketboM 
(leading college games) 

Oklahoma City vs Wyoming Oklahoma City Okla. 
Wichiia v$ UCLA. Wichita Kans 
(Prolessional) 

Philadelphia al Minneapolis 

• Yolande Pompey vs. Clarence Hmnani light heavy* 
weights. 10 rds . Chicago. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

Montreal at New York 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19 
Baskelball 

(Leading college games and tournaments) 

Carousel fournay Clemson. Alabama Bucknell David- 
son Louisiana lech Tennessee. Lalayelie. Louisiana 
Slate, al Charlotte N C (through Dec 21). 

Selon Hall vs. Western Kentucky. Mad. Sq Garden, New 

Southern Methodist vs Auburn. Dallas. 

Hockay 

New York al Boston. 

Toronto al Detroit. 

Tennis 

Southern Calilornia Junior Eloys S Girls Mid-Winter foul* 
nemeni Santa Barbara. Calil. (through Dec. 22) 


FRIDAY. DECEMBER 20 
Baskelball 

(leading college games and tournaments) 

Kentucky Blue Grass Louisville Seattle San Francisco. 
Army at Louisville (also Dec 21) 

Kentucky Invitational North Carolina. Minnasota West 
Virginia Kentucky al Leainglon Ky (also Dec 21) 
Kansas Stale vs California Kansas vs Washington. Law- 

Bradley vs. UCLA. Peoria, III. 

Boxing 

• Jimmy Archei vs Gale Keiwin welterweights, 10 tds , 

• Mad Sq. Garden. New York. 10 p.m (NBC). 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2t 

Boskelball 
(Leading college pmes) 

• Iowa vs Oregon Stale lowaCily, lowa(Midwesl Regional; 
Sports Network. Inc ) ' 

Kansas vs Calilornia KansasStaievs Washington. Man- 
hattan Kans. 

(Prolessional) 

Cincinnati at Detroit 

• Minneapolis al Boston. 2 p.m. (NBC). 

St. Louis vs Syracuse al Detroit. 

Fealball 

(Bowl pmes) 

■ Holiday Bowl Hillsdale vs. Pittsburg Stale (Kans.). St. 
Petersburg. Fla 1 30 p.m. (CBS) 

Golf 

• Ad-SUs Oftlt Geo* Sasuen vs -wsswser cA 0« U sssalcK. 
Phoenii. Am., 4 p.m. in each time cone (ABC). 

Hockey 

Boston al Toronto 

■ Detroit al Chicago 4pm (CBS). 

New York at Montreal. 

Horse Racing 

Yuleiide Handicap $10 000, 2-yr. -olds. 5)5 lurlongs, Fair 
Grounds. New Orleans 


Football 


SUNDAY. DECEMBER 22 


Bolling Air Force vs. San Diego Marines. Shnmp Bowl, 
Galveston Texas. 

(Prolessional) 

Baltimore at Los Angeles (CBS) * 

Cleveland al New York (CBS. Sports Network. Inc).* 
Detroit al Chicago Bears (CBS).* 

Green Bay at San Francisco. 

Pittsburgh al Washington (CBS)-* 

Shooting 

Nassau Trapshooting Club Shoot. Merrick, New York. 
Seattle Gun Club ShMi. Seattle. 

Tennis 

Finals. USLTA Hard Court Championships. La Jolla. Calil. 


Basketball 

(Prolessional) 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

Detroit al Syracuse 
Minneapolis at St Louis. 

Philadelphia at New York. 

Football 

(Professional} 

Pittsburgh at Chicago Cards. 2pm (CBS). 

Heckey 

Chicago at Detroit 

Muniteal at Boston 

Toronto at New York. 

‘See local listing. 


rgiw«mbi..»**Go Formal Haw Yocr** Evt** 


it’s his world 



that's "Mr. Formal", lha most popular 
tuxedo In America! It's featheriigTit 

all-wool worsted luxurious end 

smooth to the touch. It's fashion-right, 

slimline in style single breasted 

'Ntthstss'Nl coU». And there's* hint ot 

magic moonlight in the deep blue-bleck 

shade. $62.50. 

rOthen t4S to ft3S. Sfightty hisAer 

Fur Weil end Cenode.) 



Write For Fro* Orota Chert end BeoUet by 
Bert Boc h erech, euAetrty ort man's FeAtonr. 
AFTER SIX FORMALS • PHILA.3. PA. 
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SNOW PATROL 


SPOT TO SKI: BIG MOUNTAIN 


More and more Midwesterners in search of an inexpensive family 
winter vai-ation have h«-n turninK each year to Bijt Mountain 
outside Whitefish, Mont. A medium-size area with a reputation 
for spontaneous hospitality, Big Mountain offers uncrowded ski- 
ing and a relaxed atmosphere for kids and gfownups alike. The 
electric Constam T har easily handles the crowd, even on week- 
ends, and takes skiers 3,000 feet to the top of the main spur in 
fa-st time. Widest of the network of trails lea<linK <lown to the 
ha.se is the open-slope Hell Roaring run for inlermediatt's. Kxperis 
can take six Sno-C'at rides a day up to Big Mountain summit to 
run the two miles of ingenious problems on :h- Toni Mutt or 
take the speedy schus.ses of the three-niile Langley Run. The ski 
school is informal and da.s.ses are held to small groups. Dope Slope 
is an ideal beginners' hill, with just enough ris«‘ to keep classes 
moving. After-ski life at the Big Mountain Chalet consists mainly 
of a late afternoon lirink at the bar, a family-style <liuner and 
then singing and other homemade ent^riainment in the game 
room. The thriftiest ski week in the Northwest is the Chalet’s $>!> 
package that takes care of lift tickets, f<)<i<i and lo<lging for a week. 
The nearby Big Mountain I^dge has dormitory rooms, and thi-re 
are plenty of motels in nearby Whit -fish. The Great Northern 
Railway runs from Chicago in '-S hours, costs J7T.45 for coach 
round trip. Northwest Orient .•Mrlines flies there and back for $L''t). 



EXPERTS CLIMB DEEP POWDER ON BIG MOUNTAIN S LONG RUNS 


SKIING ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

Be sure to check resorts for latest condition changes 


I I* infhfn t,/ unnw tm upinr fUiprf ttnil 1.0 

rriiMtl Uiiit S'ttiirilfitt SN inrA/K of vn,,,, Mtek 


0 WEST 

Big Mountain, Mont.: .\ll (rails and slopes 
had tine snow last week, Bi-st skiing "in new 
Hell Roaring run. Many .skiers wearing lurth- 
neck T shirts. siret<-h pants an<l raring gloves 
with heavy knuckle padding. Rig .Mouniain 
Chalet hooked ihrougn holiilays, hut reserva- 
tions availal’le in Whitelisli motels. I P Ik. t.O 
2J,SN 12. fit 20(1. 

Arapahoe Basin, Colo.: Pair to good last Week. 
More than a thousand skiers learning rudi- 
ments of Willy SchaelfliT .«horiswing sysiem 
'.•‘(T /imjf fHh eueh wis-kend in the Korii/ A/niiv- 
iiiiti SrirA fris- ski .sehool. I'l’ 2s. 1.1) 3ti, CU 

Alta. Utah: Best early snow eover in years. 
Area loilgi-s tilleil solid through New Year's, 
and roiiiiis gi'tling scarce for later weekenils. 
but plenty of space still available in Salt l.ake 
City. I'l’ ■’.o, 1,0 iri,.sN 12. 

Brighton, Utah: All trails open. Skiing I'Ncel- 
lent- Slopes crowded Sattirilay, with piijiil.s 
signed up for free lessons liy ."lO Sririt 

instrtietor.s. I>ancing thriH- nights a week in 
area's recreation room. Nearest room reserva- 
liiiris at Salt Lake. I P l.'>. I.O SH, .SN H. CR 
3. 0(1(1. 

Snow Basin, Utah: .Ml runs excellent last wis-k 
except Wildcat closecl for luck of snow. Skiers 
favoring long thongs with safety front throw. 
CP 12. 1.0 22. .SN ID, 

Sun Valley. Idaho: Opens for skiing Dee. 2(>. 
-More than I'm ski roachi's ai clinic starting 
Dee, ir. I P I'. 1.0 12. 

A«pen. Colo.: Kxeelleiit. Hcdl double chair 
serving new Cupper Trail opi-ned Dec. 7. Near- 
est accomodations from Dec. 2U till New Year's 
at Glen wood Springs. I I’ 12. LI ) 1 s, SN 12. 
Taos, N. Mex.: Pine powiler skiing lust wi-ek. 


Texans have all but tilled Hondo Lodge at area. 
I P ii3.l.0 32.SN 

Other Spot$: Lovelaml. ('oUi.. I E* Hi, 1.0 II. 

4 If 7(10 .Meamboul S|inngs t'ldo - Pour 1o f:iir 

last wc*ek. Climax. Cedo,: Pair, 0|MTates week- 
ends onlv, I'P 7. Copper Hill. Colo.- Pair. I'P 
10. Grand Mesa, Colo. K.xeei'enl. I'l* Hi. 1.0 
■2D. Pikes Peak, ('..I.,,. Pair. Weekends onlv. 
II* 1 s 

• FAR WEST 

Ml. Baker. Wash.: Skiing fair last wi-i-k on 
wet. heavy «iiiiw. Only -Kuslitl Pass two open. 
Other lows wilt start lliH week. I P l<i. LO 3(1. 
SN S, 

Snoqualmic. Waih.: Damp drizzle »n oi>en[nK 
day last week. Two thousand ski school stu- 
ilenis will be at area tins year, arriving in lleel 
of H.'i buses. Buzz Fiorini school opens Dee. i.'i, 
others by Jan. 1. I P 2 1. 1.0 1(1. SN Id. 

Mt. Rainier, Wash.: Some rock still showing 
last week at Cayuse Pass, Beginner and inter- 
ttiediale tows operating. LO l.'i. ('if 2(iD, ,\l 
Paradise LO dO. Clf pm. 

Mt. Hood. Ore.: .\l Timln-rline wet snow last 
wi-ek. sKiing fair, some rock* showing. Timber- 
lini- Lo(lge o|nTaling liaily after Dee. 1-'), smiie 
rooms still available for Dec. 2D 2d and after 
Jan. 1. Cl’ ID. SN 12. .No skiing at Govern- 
ment Camfi lust weekend. 

Squaw Valley, CaPf.: Only skiing was un jey 
sloiies in Third ami Fourth bowls 
Heavenly Valley. Calil.: Skiing at lop rope tow 
only. Stem Kriksen and live-inun ski sehoid 
still waiting for snow. 

Mt. Rove Summit. Calii.: Two ro|’e tows oper- 
ating last weekend, 

Big Bear Lake. Calif.: Skiing fair. Family lifl 
ticket lets tnree ri'ii- all liay (or .*1D. ?1 each 
additional member. LO 12, CP in, 

Mammoth Mt., Calif.: Skiing going into sev- 
I'nth wi'ck here. Coiidilions exerdlelll. Hi-serva- 
tions available at BiHlioii,.SN Id. 

Other Spots: Ml. Temiile, Alla.; Fair eover, 
gebeiiuleil to <ipeli Dee, 1.') 2D. .Mt. Soriiuay. 


.\'ta.: Skiing on practice slope only. Mi. Baldy, 
I ilif. • Skiing poor. Some skiing on Kmilv's Run. 
( If 3DII. 

• MIDWEST 

Telemark. Wis.: Skiing fair, Holiilay reserva- 
tions lilling fast. Strong emphasis on Wedein 
Holed among in>(ruet<irs ai Telemark teaching 
. litiie. CP 2 LO d, ( U 12.'), 

Sheltered Valley. Wis.: More snow needed. I I* 
ID. LO pi. ( It I pi 

Boyne Mt., Mich.: Skiing guoil on inuchine- 
made snow. .New double chair operating. CP 
21,L02I. 

Brule Mt.. Mich.: Skiing good on all slopes la.st 
w eekend. Iron Inn dniw ing big erowils for afler- 
'ki bar, Italian meal.^ and dancing. CP s. LO d, 
( If 22'. 

• EAST 

Snow Ridge. N.Y.: Ruin last wis-kend cut into 
'niing. bul Pomallft ex)iecti'd to operate daily. 
Stowe. Vt.: Fair skiing on Toll Road only. Sin- 
gle chair ran last weekenii. is now scheduled to 
run weekdays as well. Newly cut Smugglers 
Trad on Spruce I’eak may beeome best inter- 
lll■•dlale run on inountiiin. Slate has resur- 
faced mount tin road with special nonskid com- 
pound put on Harlow Hill. 

Mt. Snow, Vt.: No skiing last weekenii, I.litest 
double chair now reaily. New .3,DDD-foot trail 
on North Slo|ie will give the mountain a tough 
expert run 

Cannon Mt.. N.H.: No skiing last weekend. 
.New bus service will meet skiers off Boston 
train at Plymouth, return Sunday. 

Belknap. N.H.: P<>i>r -kii iig Iasi wis-k, none |a>t 
weehenn. .New power unit on T bar will double 
eni'aeity. 

Wildcat. N.H.: Insiidleient eover. Gondohi 
ears, nine feet ii.g i. seven fis-t wide, urriveil for 
installation on n -w lift scheduled to operate 
Jan, l.V 

Mt. Graylock. Mats.: For those willing to carry 
skis HI). Rockwell road olfercd three miles of 
fair running lust w«s-keiid. 

Other Spots: I.iie Be:iU|>ori. tjue.: Rain last 
weekend, snow' foreeasi. CP 12. LO 7. ^it, 
Tr<'mblan(. t^ue.: Sttnw eover starling to come 
in lust wis'kemi, Reservations getting tight 
Mitiersiil, N.H.; Will have artilicial snow next 
wi-ekend if temperatures stay lieluw freezing. 
Black Mt., N.H,: Skiing poor, I'xpeet lo have 
arciticiid snow cover this weekend. CP 1. 
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FROM THE FLYWAYS 


S— tnote H — tain F -/rrft^-up T—Umpera/urr 
SF — tpal(^ /tijhl FF -/air (!F — gooil /lif/il 

J;K -rrrelltnl JtigM <»I)W — jitjo'/ durk wrat/ier SC — 
tfiunn elattt lor rlottil) UW — Wuf6i>cf oralker PG — 
pnor gimiiini/ PG -/air gu-iniat GG—good ffunning 
l'.<l—errfllenl gonniiiff OP -oulloot poor OP— oui- 
ionk /air 0(a — audooik good OVG — OMlfuoit rerg good 
Slt—rraran openi (or opentri) 

MASSAt'Hl sKTTs; p'p' rif blacks and honker* 
how winKinu into Cape Cod area, with <;<• ro- 
popU'd from Naaspt and Biirnslal)l«- marshes; 
<><; untiISC Jan. 3. 

PLORIOA; \Vm>ly wenther pushing (iP' of mal- 
lards, pintails, blucbills and teal into Lake 
OkeerholKH': (KJ, 

h'AVSAs; oV<J as Kansas pnj’oys hannor season. 
Duck fiaradi.sp opoated when heavy ruins and 
snows creat«'<l iiiarsht's anil potholes in mair.e 
fiedds and prevented fa-mers from harvesting 
grain. KC in (irognivs at l>ake MeKinni-y, Ceilaf 
HlufTs UestTvoir and Cheyenne Bottoms Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Barton County with 
hunters snoring many limits. 

S'EW MEXICO: Honker season at peak with EC 
at Conchas Ri-servoir near Tucumcari and at 
head of hilephant Butte Lake near Truth nr 
Con.<ei|uencea Ducks leaving northeastern stnti' 
lieeausi- of P', but much open water elsewhere, 
such a.s mitidle Rio Cramle region where CF of 
mallards repiTted from Socorro south to Ele- 
phant Butte, Birds concentrate.! in Bosi|Ui- Did 
.\pache National Wildlife Refuge. 1ml <;DW is 
seatlering them into adjacent gunning area.s; 
<)<• and improving. 

CALIPi^US’Ia: First (IF of honkers uniler way in 
northern Inyo ami Mono eounti.'s, with at least 
2,0110 birds on Bridgeport anil Topaz lakes. 
Some snow moving into Salton Sea. 

CDW. however, has produced season’s fastest 
gunning in Imperial Valley and on Colorado 
River. Pintails and widgeon are mixed with 
EK of mallards. Finest of many fine spots is 
Lost I.,ake area aimve Blythe; OVfJ. 



PROUD Jan Oneio, 12, bagged his first 
goose 'iihiirr in North Carolina, claimed 
it only after a harrowing collision with 
some very odd “sport-smen” (sec pn'jf JJi. 

OREHOV: (JilW in western state has stirred fJF 
of mallards, leal, widgeon and pintails in 
Willamette Valley. He-avy rains flnoding fields 
and K<; available. Willamette River in Corval- 
lis area favored for iluck.s, Rickreall area for 
geese; (KL Klamath Fails 0!‘ for reason which 
adds classic to sportsmen’s es-er-rich alibi sup- 
ply. Infestiition of industrious field mice has 
broken out in Klamath P'alls area. Mice are 
devouring grain ant! vegetation on which liueks 
and gee.se also f.'eil. Ducks and geese have de- 
parted for mouseless territory. 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


SOsearon oprni SC— »ftuori elotn C — clear leater 
II — voter dtrlit, roily N — rater normal heigltt Sll — 
liigA H— JiijtJi VH — rent AiffA M — wafer mud* 
dy L — foil K— W I'iO — -rater SO^ FG — fieking 
good VVG—/i*hing eery good KK — .fSsAiMi; /air FP— 
fi*A(n} poor OG — outlook good 0\G-~^iillook rery 
good OF— outlook /air OP — oullewk pour 

Pompano: T*oflsiAVA: Charles Seba.stian and 
other charter hoal skip:>ers i>ut of Oran'le Isle 
report unusually heavy pornpan.i run around 
offshore oil rigs. Catches of this fine sp.irt and 
table fish averaging from 1 'a to I puund.s. with 
anglers tossing Sufier Du.le lure or shrimp on 
light spinning tackle. Fish are in shadow of oil 
rigs at depth of Ju feet ; F\ <1 

Black Bass: rF.S.VB.s.sKE; Winter FVfJ es|K>cial- 
ly at Center Hill an.l Dale Hollow lakes. Bass 
running to 7 poun.ls an I iXL 

Steelhead: WASHINGTON: Sea.son ofT to alllime 
rrition start as predicted. Chinook (warm' 
wind nis- led to build up head of water in all 
rivers west of (Cascades. Opening-day catch in 
uttuully top-ranked Sk:igii Fliver was one fish 
taken from Tarheel Hole. OIJ, however. a.s eon- 
sen-HUs holds that steelhead Mill be in soon as 


water conditions right. E;ist of Cascades FCi 
with streams C. Shallow rilfles of Kntiat, 
Methow and Wenatchee rivers producing. 
Granile Ronde, Snake and ('leurwater rivers 
also rewarding and OVd as latest count of 
steelhead moving upstream over Bonneville 
Dam .Htancl.s at healthy 115.000 an<i best of 
winter run is yet to come. 

Blue iviarlin: pirERTO RICO: OtJ now as win'ls 
have moderated and boats report inerea-sed 
numl>er of fi.sh raLse.l. Outstamling reent 
catch was 5.57 ' j-pound trophy taken on .vil- 
pound test line by Mrs. .\idii Mrls-od after 
l‘j-hoiir liattie off Boca de Cangri'jos. -Mrs. 
Mcl.eori’s martin broke Puerto Rican women’-s 
record by iJ(j ' ^ pounds. Previous titleholder was 
2111-pounder thrashed less than two months 
ago by Mrs. Miguel Ferrer, wife of architect of 
San Juan's famoas (*arii>e Hilinn Hotel. 
Puerto Rico marlin Ot; during lulls between 
stiff winter tr:i<le winds. 

Pacific Salmon: liRITlsij {'oi.rMliIA ; FC in fine 
weather and IKi. English Bay showing winter 
springs to ID pound.s. Moo<’hers scoring at 
HorsesiuM- Bay and Fisherman’s Cove to 15 
pounds, Bucktails the lures to take young 
silvers near surface in Saanich Inlet. Fifleen- 
piiuml springs there loo. Iml d(S'p. 
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/» pro foothnU's inosi thrilling finish, Detroit, 
Baltimore and San Francisco were all tied up 
for the right to meet Cleveland in the playoff 

by TEX MAULE 


A I'Rofkssionai. fiM)U>all ksi’H* in San Francisco last 
Sunday pr()ducf<i tin* biggest exodus tlie city has 
known since the earthquake of 190d. Some lo.OOO fans, 
unable to get seats for the 49er-Baltimore Colt game, 
poured out of the city headed for Keno. Lake Tahoe — any- 
where over the boundaries of the loO-mile 'r\' blackout. 
They were wiser than the fans who elected to fight for the 
-1,800 general admission seats which went on sale Sunday 
morning. This obstreperous crowd battled furiously to get 
to the ticket windows. The ticket booth rocked back and 
forth, once came down on the foot of a fan at the ticket 
window, bruising his toes. He was treate<l at a hos[>ital but 
limped ofT rapidly, headed back to Ke'/.ar Stadium and the 
football game. 

In Detroit on the same afternoon, the 81.i people wlio 
jammed Briggs Stadium roared continuously through most 
of the second half of the Detroit-Cleveland game. 

When the shouting and tumult had died down Sunday 
night, three teams were tied for first place in the riotous 
race for llie National Football League’s Western Division 
crown. Baltimore, which had been alone in first place, lost 
to San Francisco in the last 4<i seconds, and D.-troit, sur- 
viving the toss of Quarteri>ack Bobby Layne, defeated 
Cleveland. The combination left San Francisco, Baltimore 
and Detroit tied at 7 4 in tlie West. 

The winner of this three-way hassle for the Western 
championship will play the Cleveland Browns for the Na- 
tional Football League crown in the liome stadium of the 
West champion. Cleveland, which has w<tn 8, lost 2 and 
tied 1, became the Fast champion, n-gardless of liow it 
fares against the New ^’ork CJiatUs Sunila\': the Ciants 
attended to that by losing to I'ittsburgh in ankle-deep mu<l 
last Saturday afternoon. 

'I'he pro footlial! fans of Baltimore, Detroit and .San 
Francisco suffered through a long Sunday afternoon of higli 
tension and explosivi- action l)efore the three-way tie was 
effected. First Detroit, playing a Cleveland team whicli 
looked lackadaisical at limes, stumbled and stuttered to a 
21) '7 victory, (’leveland, playing one of its two games 
against a foe from the Western Division, appeared to be 

ri)iiliit lied 

60.000 FANS cxphxled at this tnomerit as 49its' Hugh McKlheiiny 
eluded Colts’ Davis to score winning TD with 4(> s»'Conds to go. 
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coiititi iti‘d 

resliriK anti lirkinK its wounds in preparation for the cham- 
pionship name ai'ainst the survivor of the tiog fight in 
the* West. Injured Tommy ()'r<innell, the surpri.sing ipiar- 
terl)ack wlio has led the Brttwn enmehack this season, 
sal on the liench in civvies. His Xo. 1 replacement, Milt 
rium, was injuretl late in the game, and John Horton fin- 
islied for tlie Brown.s. The l.ion.s, needing this game for a 
chance at the West title, played viciously, especially after 
Bohliy Layne, their leader and quarterback, went out with 
a broken ankle. Tf)bin Rote, who replaced Layne, re.spond- 
ed nobly, but probably tlie principal credit for the Idon 
victory accrues to a l)lun<l, good-natured young man named 
Joe Schmidt. Schmitll, who plays middle linebacker for the 
Lions, may be the most competent practitioner of hi.s ditli- 


DETROIT TRAGEDY was the lo.ss of (Jiiarterbiu'k Hobby Layne 
iiilxiFc, liFtHij carrild frnm field inlh hnikfii tinkli ''. Lions now 
mu.st depend on Tobin Itoie hIiih/Iiihj Ihmutjh liroirn litn-i. 


cult trade in professional football, Against the Browns, ho 
spent most of the chill, gray afternoon dogging the steps of 
Jimmy Brown, the great Cleveland rookie fullback who 
went into thus game leading the league in ground-gaining. 
Brown contributed little to the measly «!fi-yard Cleveland 
total on the ground; Schmidt .saw to that. On one Cleve- 
land sequence Schmidt, on successive plays, tlirew Horton 
for a six-yard loss on an attempted pass, hauled down an- 
other Brown after a short gain, dropped a third runner 
after two yar<ls and, finally, witit the Browns gambling 
frnm their own 'JtL knifed through a ga[) to spill Jim Brown 
so har<l that the Cleveland rookie fumbled, setting up 
nelroit'.s final touchdf)wn. .Said Schmidt, sometime before 
this game was played: “This pro game always has been 
real rough, and the players aren't getting any more lenient. 
Kvery time 1 hit someone I try to do it just as liard as I 
can. In the heat of the ex<'ilement you can get mad, and 
everyone di)es.’' 

The Lions were particularly riled when Layne, their line 
quarterback, was carried off the field on a stretcher. Don 
Colo, the giant Cleveland tackle, didn’t help matters 
much. Dr. Richard A. Thomps()n. the Detroit team physi- 
cian, told Layne as they left the field, “YouTe going to 
the hosjiital, Bobby.” Said Colo, bending t)ver Layne, 
“Tliat’s better than jail, Bobby boy.” Layne only smiled. 

Layne's accident was just that. Although no snow fell 
during the game, the field was soft from earlier snows and 
both team.s wore mud cleats. Layne, goitig ilown under a 
j)ile of ('leveland tacklers, hung hi.s cleats in the soft i-arth 
and broke the filjulu atui <lislocated his ankle. 

The loss of Layne, who is out ftir the season, makes 
Detroit's chances for a <livision title slim indeed, (leorge 
Wilson, the Li«)n coach was noncommittal aliout the cost 
of Layne’s ab.sence: "I wtm't ctunment on tlial becaiuse it 
woulfl put too much jiressure on Rote.” 

Jim Doran, who plays offensive eml for Detroit, looks 
ahea<l grimly to next Sunilay’s Bear game. "If there’s one 
club the Lions reall\' luite, it’s the Bears,” lie said after the 
Cleveland victory. 

San Francisco's victory Sunday could be credited, in 
large measure, to two old pros— Hugli McKlhenny and 
Leo Xomellini. McKllnmny, playing end since the injury 
to Clyde C onner deprived the -Biers of much-needed speed 





at tlip flank, caught key passes all afternoon. .\nd he 
called for the pass which gave the 4fler.s the game in the 
last 4fi seconds. Y. .\. Tittle, the brilliant (juarterl)ack who 
started the game with a pulled muscle in his left leg. had 
maneuvered the 4f)ers down into scoring position with a 
4-{-yar(l pas.s play to McElhenny when a sudden muscle 
spasm in the injure<l leg put him out of the game. In came 
John Rrodie, who has .seen very little action this .sea.son. 
("N’o rookie ever went in to face more of a clutch,” said 
(’each P'rank Albert after the game. Brodie tried one pass 
from the ll-yard line, which went astray. .\s the. tHers 
hu<ldled, facing fourth down, knowing a tie was useless to 
tliem in their (tue.sl for their first division championship, 
McP>lhenny spoke up. 

“’I'hrow it to me, John.” he .said. “Davis is playing me 
too loose. I can get away.” 

So Brodie threw it to McElhenny, who had race<l 
straight down at Colt Rookie Halfback Milt Davis and 
suddenly cut sharply to tlie sideline. The pass was good, 
McEllienny caught it and the 49ers won. 

N'omcllini’s contribution was not «iuite so spectacular, 
hut it was as valuable. The big tackle, elected defensive 
captain for the fir.st lime before the game, re.spoiule<l with 
a [K)ndprous and violent <li.splay of gratitude. Once l)ig Leo, 
wlio is a wrestler in the off season and who is playing his 
eiglith year of professional football, thundered through 
Coll l)lockers to hat down an extra-point try and leave the 
49ers in i)o.ssession of a T fi lea<l. And again he brushed 
aside blockers to knock jIuwh a field goal attempt, tlien 
lumbered lieavily after the l)all until he plopped down on 
it at the 49er 41-yard line to stop a Coll threat. 

Johnny to Lonnie 

Although they lo.st the game, the Colls often appeared 
the sounder team. Johnny Unitas, their remarkable quar- 
terback, handled the team coolly, although he was under 
strong j)ressure from the 49er defensive line most of the 
afternoon. He worked carefully to set up the most spectac- 
ular touchdown of the game, an S2-yard scoriiig pass to 
Halfltack Lennie Moore. Moore, flanked to the left most of 
the afternoon, was flanked to the right, wide, at tlie Colt 
KS-yard line. This lefl J. D. Smith, weakest of the 49(‘r pa.ss 
defenders, to handle the speedy Moore alone. L'nitas 
dropp(*d hack, waited briefly while Moore out.sped Sniitli, 
then sailed the l)all some oU yards tlirough llte air, down to 
the 49er 40-yard line where Moore, now three yards behind 
Smith, took it in stride and hurried on for the touclnlown. 

.Ml was not sweetness and light after the game. Weel) 
Ewhank, tlie Coll coach, took the defeat bitterly. PAvltank 
claimed that .McElhenny puslied Davis in completitig the 
timclnlown jiass wliich gave the 49ers the game. “R. C. 
Owen.s use<l to pu.sh the defenders to complete pa.Hses until 
the other clubs caught on,” sai«l Ewhank. "Now .Mc- 
Elhenny has learned the trick.” 

Said .McElhenny, in ambiguous rebuttal: "On the toucli- 
down pass I didn’t touch him aiul he didn’t toucli me.” 

The 49er team ca])tain, Tackle Boh St. Clair, awarded 
llie game ball to McElhenny. ‘T’sually we like to give the 
hall to a defensive player,” sai<l St. Clair in his presentation 
speech. "But today Mac's the man.” 

"ril split the hall with you.” McElhentiy hollered to 
Brodie. But Brodie declined. “I'm the luckiest son of a 
gun in the world, Mac.” he said. "But that ball belongs 
to you. I'd like to put my name on it. though.” 

Frank Albert, the 19er coach, climbed on a bench to 
make another speecli. "Fellow.s,” he said, "don’t forget we 
still have one more game.” He didn’t finish the speech. 


BALTIMORE DEFENSE is typified by Gme .Marchetti, giant end, 
who is cliiiniiing a ferocious heiidlock on the 49ers’ Joe I’erry. 

"Two more. Coach !’’ someone yelled, and the team roared. 

As the three western contenders approach their final 
regular sea.son game.s. San Francisco is in the he.st position. 
Tittle, wlinse mus<‘le spasm was only a temporary disaliili- 
ty. will he rea<iy to play, and the rest of the team is 
healthy. The 49ers play at home before their rabidly jiarti- 
san fans, and thedr opposition is the weakest in the division, 
the Green Bay Packers. Tlie Colts, also lu*altliy, face the 
Los .Vngeles Rams in the Coliseum, a team which Sutniay 
heat Green Ray 42 17. 'I'he Lions are in the least enviable 
position; with Layne'out and the team coming off a bruis- 
ing game with Cleveland, lliey must play the rougli Chi- 
cago Bears in Cliicago. 

As the spectators filed out of Kezar Stadium Sunday eve- 
ning, liuntlreds of them lined up at ticket Ixjoths to hu.v 
the few remaining tickets for next week’s Green Bay game. 

Doubtless other hundreds hurried to reserve liotel rooms 
in Reno and elsewhere bt*yond the 'I’V blackout. end 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


MR. O'MALLEY’S TROUBLES 

I^K. Walter O’Malley (him and 
his big fat cigar, as they say in 
Brooklyn) thought on the evening of 
last September 24 that his troubles 
were over. His Dodgers had just 
played their hnai ball game in Ebbets 
Field (where they had earned a tidy 
profit for five years straight) and now 
nothing seemed to stand in the way of 
a wonderful new life in Los Angeles. 
Mr. O’Malley had found a magnificent 
300-acre site in the heart of downtown 
L.A. that was known as Chavez Ra- 
vine and on it he proposed to build 
the baseball park of his dreams, a 50,- 
000-seat stadium that would eventu- 
ally bring in all the loose baseball 
money that was not being poured into 
pay television sets broadcasting the 
Dodger games. 

Puffing away on his cigar, O’Malley 
explained to his press conference the 
details of his grand plan for California 
and Mr, O’Malley. He would trade 
the city of Los Angeles the ball park 
known as Wrigley Field for 260 acres 
of the ravine. He would pay, more- 
over, $1,200,000 at the rate of $60,- 
000 a year for the remaining acres on 
which he proposed to build recrea- 
tional facilities for young people. 
The 50,000-seat stadium would be 
placed on the 260-acre tract in the 
center of parking facilities that .Mr. 
O’Malley promised would be the fin- 
est anywhere. 

Even so, it wasn’t long before a pe- 
tition was making the rounds. Spon- 
sors of the paper bluntly charged that 
Mr. O’Malley was giving himself too 
good a deal. Whereas, they said, he 
promised to build himself a .50,000- 
seat stadium, he did not say when. As 
a matter of fact, they went on, there 
was nothing to prevent him from 
building apartment houses, drilling 
oil wells or opening up a shopping 
center. O’Malley supporters were 
aghast at these insinuations. They 
retorted that no man in his right 


mind, let alone Mr. O’Malley, would 
so brazenly attempt to humbug the 
nation’s third-largest city. 

The petition was signed by 80,000 
persons. Enough of the signatures 
stood up under the city clerk’s scru- 
tiny to force a referendum on Mr, 
O’Malley’s Chavez Ravine proposals. 
Since a special election would be too 
costly, the referendum will become 
part of the regularly scheduled elec- 
tion in June. 

This means that Mr. O’Malley’s 
dream of completing his stadium for 
the 1959 season is out. So what does 
he do now? In the face of a tremendous 
advance ticket sale, Wrigley Field is 
already inadequate. The Los .-Angeles 
Coliseum is a possibility, although not 
ideal for baseball. Worse than that 
(in Mr. O’Malley’s view), the Coliseum 
commission would want 10^,' of the 
gross and all revenue from concessions 
and parking. No wonder that, follow- 
ing the major-minor league meetings 
at Colorado Springs, Mr. O’Malley 
hurried to California to inspect the 
Rose Bowl at Pasadena as a possible 
temporary home for the exiles from 
Brooklyn. 

Sophisticated Los .Angeles citizens 
are not alarmed by Mr. O'Malley’s 
troubles. The petition? Nothing to it, 


they say: in California a certain num- 
ber of people could be found to sign 
a petition to outlaw orange juice. 
The Dodgers will play in Los Angeles, 
say the knowing ones, if they have 
to play in a tent on the side of Mount 
Wilson. 

HARD WATER 

rpo THE lethal obstacle course called 
the U.S.A. which ducks must run 
in order to get from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, a new obstacle has been 
added: a portable plastic lake for at- 
tracting ducks. It was invented by 



Harold Hahn, a photographer and vet- 
eran hunter of Kansas City, and it con- 
sists of several 6-foot-wide strips of 
blue polyethylene film covered over 
with a layer of transparent plastic. 

The hunter chooses a site near a 
wheat or corn field, rolls his plastic 
strips out like welcome mats, and pegs 
them down side by side until he has 
covered some 2,000 square feet. Then 
he walks out upon the "water” and 


THEY SAID IT . . . 

• JACK DEMPSEY, tJi aw intfrvku- u-ith Sports Editor Al U'flrd<*« of the Ogden 
{L'tak\ Standard-Examiner: "The fielic sport needs an overhauling, a cleanup, and 
Ike sooner the better. Present-day TV fighters wouldn't have made good four-round 
preliminary boys « few years ago. The monopoly is one of the reasons. . . .” 

• FRANK Mc(tL'IKE, .VorfA Carolina's basketball eoach: "My team is like sputnik. 
H’f’w been up there awfully high. Like sputnik, we've got to come down." 

• H.ARRY G. D.WIS, executive secretary to Kentucky Governor Happy ('handler, 
explaining why the slate hired the father of 6-foot 9-inck University of Kentucky 
freshman basketball player S'ed Jennings as a kighawiy investigator: "Mr. Jennings 
needed work. The university needed kU son. It U'os a worthy case." 

• GEORGE M. TRACTMAN, president of the minor leagues, on the problem of 
reorganizing the minors: "I have sal with clubs and leagues for 12 years on re- 
alignment, and as a result nothing has been tealigned.” 

• FRANK RYAN. Rice quarterback and nuclear physics major, after being told that 
he had been drafted by the L.A. Rams: "I considered it, but then decided against 
it. My professors advised me not to try to mix my education and pro football." 
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arrangos his decoys, and conceals him- 
self to wait. .Seen from the air, the 
plastic glitters like water and appears 
to rertect the sky. If the wind ripples it, 
so much the better. 'I’he illusion lasts 
until ducks are well within range. 

So far the pla.stic puddle is just an 
experiment, but it i.s already a .success- 
ful one. Mr. Hahn thinks he can per- 
fect a kit which would enable a hunter 
to make any stretch of <lry pasture into 
a pond in 15 minutes Hat. 

NEWCOMBE’S WAY 

D OS Nkwoo.mbk the pitcher sat one 
cold evening last w€*ek in his New- 
ark, N.J. cocktail lounge, large and 
brooding in a leather sports jacket the 
color of white clover honey and a 
polka-dot tie. His jukebox played 100 
songs relating love’s old fevers. 

“Let me tell you something, young 
fella,” Newcombe said to his visitor. 
‘‘I am going to fly or I am going to iiuit 
ba.seliall. And I am not going to ((uit 
baseball. This year I really thought I 
would quit because I am a big man and 
a big eater and f have to work hard- 
er than any man in ba.seball. Hut I 
sat down in a chair one day and 
wrote my life story by telling it to my- 
self and I knew, being also a grown 
man 32 years old next June, that I 
couUl not quit. 

“’t'he last time I flew was when the 
Hrooklyn ball club forced me to g() to 
Japan in 1956. They gave me sleeping 
pills, I drank whisky, tnit it didn’t do 
any good. After that t .swore on my lit- 
tle girl that 1 wouldn’t ever go on an- 
other airplane. 

‘‘But then I got interested in hypno- 
tism. 1 want to impre.ss one thing on 
you, young fella. This is no farce. If 
cliildren can be Ixirn and the mother 
feels no pain, hypnoti.sm is not a joke. 
an<l if Don Newcombe can fiy again, it 
is also m)t a joke. .\nd $25 a session is 
no j{)ke. This hypnotist I am going to 
i.s not u (juack. 

"I have ha<l three sessions with him 
— one a week for the last three weeks. 
Each session lasts an hour. 'I'he man 
says, ‘Sit liown and look into my right 
eye, Don.' Then he starts talking to 
me the way I am talking to you n<»w. 
He is .so nice, it’s pitiful. He tells me 1 
will not be afraid when I get on the 
plane an<l that the plane will not crash; 
that 1 will he able to fly again. We talk 
about how I am a Negro pitcher and 
people sometimes call me names and 
about how I get nervous so my [)alms 
are sweating before a game. It’s all 
right to get nervous before a game hut 
you shouldn't bring it in with you. We 


talk about when people say I clioke up 
and the time I was so pent up, I hit 
that man. 

‘■^’y eyes are closed when he is talk- 
ing ;o me but I am fully consciou.s. He 
says I am an excellent subject because 
I want so much to be one. I can hear 
the buses gf>ing by, the horns blowing, 
people passing in the street. I am not 
in his jjower. I can always gel up and 
walk away. He cannot make me jump 
out the window. 

‘‘This man is doing me a favor, young 
fella, and I ani doing me a favor. He 
does not need me. He lived before lie 
met Don Newcombe and he will live 
after he met him. 

■‘Also,” Newcombe continued, 
“three times a day for five minutes I 
have a relaxation ses.sii)n with myself. 
I count from 5 to 1 over ami over 
again. .■)-4-‘l-2-I. 5-1-3-2-1. I get so 
relaxed, it’s pitiful. 

“If the weatlier clears next week, the 
hypnotist and myself are going in an 


airplane. Where are we going? We are 
going to Chicago. Miami, Montreal; 
anywhere about three hours away. The 
hypnotist stakes his reputation that I 
will be able to fly again and I believe 
him. This man wears a big black liat 
and a liig blue overcoat. He is a strap- 
ping man ami lie does not need Don 
Newcombe.” 

.\'ewc<»mbe looked up aliove his bar 
at the platjue.s he won in 1956 for 
being the Most Valuable Player and the 
best pileher. 

“I won 27 games once,” ho said, soft- 
ly, as if it were a country he had been 
to all too briefly and to which he could 
not return. 

FISH STORY 

J ACK Pa.vu, the National Broaflcast- 
ing Company’s gift to the nation’s 
non.sense-lo\’ing insomniacs, likes to 
dislocate funny bones in the early 
continued 


‘COLLEGIANS ARE GETTING SERIOUS' - News item 



‘‘SrrjoH.s.^ Hoir fTirohiin can you gel? Jiinl hecauxe the old prof 
had a helluva year in Engliah Lit. they give him a neir Caddy.” 
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raulhninl 

morninn with (U-monstrations of 
Kimmioks and Ka<lKets his stall lituls 
for him. 

Last week he titillated so many fun- 
ny bones that he wrecked the calm of 
New York’s very proper Abercrombie 
«fc Fit<-h. What touched his viewers olT 
was a largisli mechanical fish which 
stalks after, catches and viciously de- 
vours a smaller mechanical fish. 'I'he 
little fish may then, like .Jonah, be 
plucked from the innards of the larg<*r 
and sent on its way, tt> l>e eaten attain 
still another time. 

'Phis unorthodox item 'Spanish- 
made Cial)hy 'Phe Whale. i was 
stocked, surprisitiKly enough, hy none 
<ilher than Abercrombie’s conser\ ative 
Fishing Department. 

The morning after i’aar's loray into 
the lighter side of angling, harried 
clerks normally accustomed to explain- 
ing the intricacies of Orvis reels found 
them.selves besieged b.v hundreds of 
mechaiiical-fi.sh lovers. .Men. women 
and chihlren cmwdeil onto tlie eighth 
floor in a Iratlic jam closely resemliling 
(limliel’s Bas4‘menl on bargain day. 
Above the din of voraciously crack- 
ing Jaws a.s big fish gobbled up little 
fish all over the |)lace, impatient voices 
kept shouting, "Slinw me the carniv- 
orous fish!" 

liy noon the worst was over. Late- 
arriving executives and suburban 
hou.sewi\e.s learned the sad news. Kv- 
ery fish, big and little, in .-Vbercrom- 
Ine’s had been sold. ■'But.’’ a weary 
clerk assured the disappointed, "we’ve 
ordered 120,(100 more and hope to meet 
the demand in a few days.” 

FRIEND IN NEED 

]\/TAliYi.ANP (lame Warden T..eo 
iVl Friend last week arresteil Carlos 
Friend, who owns a farm near Friends- 
ville, for illegally selling wild game. 
Nor was that the end of this friendly 
Ini.siness. Leo Friend, warden, hauled 
(’arlos Friend, game seller, to L'ncle 
Karl C, Friend, magistrate, who fined 
Friend’s Friend $1,7.')0. ’Phat's all, 
friemls. 

CHICAGO LAMENT 

A HiK'KST tyi’H’ai. Sumlay in Chi- 
cago produced the sports page 
headlines: Washington Hed.skins 14; 
Chicago Bears 3. Cleveland Browns 
111 ; Chicago Cardinals 0. Toronto Ma- 
ple Leafs 7; Chicago Black Hawks 2. 
.St. LouLs Falstaff bowlers 124,801 ; Chi- 


cago Reserves 2:5,941. .\ d irk overline 
on a Monday morning sports page la- 
mented: "No one can expec-t to win all 
the time. But wouldn't it he nice to 
win once in a while?” 

'Phe plain truth is that the bitter 
ashes of defeat no longer sting in Chi- 
cago. Tliey have sifted down too long 
and too often. For a Chicago sports 
huff to exist in tranijuility requires 
the charitable feeling toward liroad- 
shouldered ball fumblers and idiot 
ba.se runners that St. Francis of Assi.si 
ri'served for the poor, the sick and the 
lui-kle.ss. 'I'here are many vagaries of 
sport to contemplate in Chicago, few 
to admire, .\s ('hinujii Ddilji .Vcms 
sports editor John I’. Carmichael put 
it receiUl.v: 

"Chicago hasn’t won a jirofessional 
football title since 1947. 'Phe Cubs 
haven't won a pennant since 19l.'». The 
Sox haven’t come close to playing in a 
World Series since 1919 and the Black 
Hawks last won a Stanley C up in 19:58. 
Tills is a record of futility unmatched 
by any other city with a similar num- 
ber of repre.sentation.s going for it." 

Carmichael is right. Chicago now 
has more major league professional 
teams than any other city in the coun- 
try. including New York a greatness 
it had thrust upon it when the (lianls 
and the Dodgers belatedly joinefl the 
goUl rush to California I. But with all 
the clubs it has to watch. Chicago sel- 
dom sees a worthwhile victory. 

'Phe Cubs romp in season at Wrigley 
Fiehl, but they have not been real con- 
tenders for a decade. 'Phe aging White 
Sox try hard. a.s they have for each of 
the :58 years since they sold out the 
1919 Series, but their highest pinna- 
cle of succe.ss was the 19.->7 American 



STUCK WITH IT 

Why is he walking on all fours, 

Just like a lail-less pup? 

He touched his toes when he arose, 
'Phen couliln’t .straighten up. 

—Richard Armoi k 


League second place. 'Phe ill-tempered 
Black Hawks, ice-hockey incompetents 
who have been rescued from deserved 
oblivion by television, have not wound 
u)) in the big time since that Stanley 
Cup of 19:58. The best gauge of the 
Hawks’ recent history is the fact that 
their programs omit all references to 
the past. The Cardinals last made a 
creditable mark in the football record 
books in 1947. when they led the Kast- 
ern Division. The Bears reached the 
same higli mark in the Western Divi- 
sion in 1956, giving George Halas' crew 
the freshest locker room laurels to he 
found in Chicago. /New York won the 
playoff match by 47 7.i Kven in box- 
ing, the sports fan gets about a.s mu< h 
nouri.sbment as the runt pig at chow- 
time. thanks to television and the In- 
ternational BoxingCluh’s James Norris 
and .Arthur Wirtz 'owners of the Chi- 
cago Slailium and the Black Hawks . 
'Phe boxer’s fistic accomplislimeiits 
seem to count less in Chicago than 
his relationship with the IBC: the fan 
who buys one of the Stadium’s 12.5' (I 
"ring.side” .seat.s miglit justly conclude 
that llie fight Is not to the swift but- 
the favoretl, and anyway he can’t see 
very well from his seat in the 47th row. 

Chicago’s pathetic results on the 
gridiron, diamond, ring and rink 
caus«'d one sportswriler to cry: "Men- 
tion New York to a sports fan and 
wliat does he think of? The Yankees. 
Mention Milwaukee and he think-s of 
the Brave.s. But mention Chicago aiul 
what does a sports fan think of? What 
is there for him to think of?” 

'die answer, of course, if you leave 
out the fine horse racing at .Arlington 
and Washington Parks, is: Not very 
much. 

GOOSEMANSHIP IN CAROLINA 

TTiHCiNiA Kkakt. who reports ami 
' writes on hunling and Pishing in 
this magazine, tells of a harrowing 
and deplorable exjierienee in North 
Carolina. 

"Some children .spend the whole 
year looking forward to Christmas. In 
our family there is a 12-year-old, my 
nepliew, who looks forward to the wa- 
terfowl .season. 'Phi.s year was particu- 
larly e.xciting for him. Having learned 
to handle a shotgun, and even to down 
a duck or two. he was ready for the ul- 
timate waterfowl experience — a chance 
at Canada geese. And what more won- 
derful place could anyone choose than 
the fabled public hunting grounds at 
Lake Mattamuskeet, North Carolina? 

"With .shotgun.*? oiled, .shells .sorted. 

nml'.iiiiid 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

roulinurd 

e(iuipntent piled IukH in <mr station 
wagon and a note of relebralion in the 
air. our party of three headed south. As 
long strips of highway rolled away l)e- 
hind us. dark clouds gathere<l on tlie 
horizon ahead. Brisk winds whipped 
out of the southeast: a touch of frost 
hung on the air. The weather was go- 
ing to be just right for geese. 

"At nightfall we pulled into the 
town of N'ew Holland, heart of I>ake 
Mattamuskeet goose shooting. Sp<trty 
gui<le.s lounged in front of the general 
store, each ei|uipped with an engravi'd 
bu.siness cani listing his fees and the 
advantages of his particular hunting 
ground. In the darkened sky. black 
shap(>s winged overhea{l in an unend- 
ing procession. The mute<l. mingled 
htniking of thou.sands of geese was a 
music we had tiever heard before. It 
luul to be wonderful shooting here! 

‘Ta»ng before .sunrise the ne.xt morn- 
ing we were ready to meet our guide, 
one chosen from the group of worthy 
prospects at the general .store. crowd 
of other huntens was alreatly with him. 
We decide<l our choice had been a giiod 
one. After pa\'ing him $1.') for the three 
of us, he sugge.stefl we follow him in 
our car to land he’d leased for the sea- 
son. We found a numb(*r of cars al- 
ready there when we arrived. The lan<l, 
a .strip running parallel to the Lake 
•Mattamuskeet Wildlife Kefuge. an<l in 
no place more than 100 yar<ls from the 
refuge’s borders, seemed ideal. nat- 
ural wall of young tr<*es and l)u.shes 
separated the hunting land from the 
sharp eyes of thou.sands «)f geese win- 
tering within the sanctity of the ref- 
uge. Their jabbering and honking was 
almost deafening. 

"With a group of other hunters, we 
followed our guide along the trees. 
.\bout .)00 yanls in from the parked 
cars, lie a.sked us to stop. Part of the 
group had already dropped off ; the rest 
he look on down the line. Some min- 
utes later he returned to tell us shouUI 
we need anything he’d be back at the 
cars. 

"Arranging ourselves shoulder to 
shoulder, we moved part way into the 
protective covering of bushes and wait- 
ed. Presently, off to our right a small 
fiock of geese got up from the lake an<l 
winged over the natural wait. We 
heard shooting and .saw two geese drop 
in the distance. On our left, the same 
thing happened. Down the line now 
we could hear guns going off with reg- 
ularity. Geese were moving out from 
the lake and into the fields to teed. 


Soon it would be our turn. Breathlessly 
we waited for the moment when a flock 
would get up in front of us and wtiiz 
within shooting range. soft rain hjul 
begun to fall. It only increased our ex- 
pectancy. .\ny minute now. Then, 
right over our heafls they came— five 
great, wing-llapping Canaflas, honk- 
ing plaintive, deep-throated me.s.sages. 

"We each fired once. 'I’hree gee.se 
dropped into the hushes in front of u.s. 

"From the right somebody .shouted, 
and a man we'd ne%‘er seen before raced 
up to us exclaiming: ‘That’s my 
goose: that’s my goose in there.' \ 
fat man in baggy overalls came pant- 
ing up from the left. He di<ln't speak 
hut charged into the hu.shes. Through 
the thicket directly in front of us two 
strange voices began a loud, unintelli- 
gible argument. Stunned, we watched 
as gunlp.s.s .strangers thrashed the 
bushes where our gee.se had fallen. 

"Only my nephew recovered his 
senses with spee<l; then he loo leapt 


into the l)ushes. Thorn-scratched and 
ragged at the e<lge.s, he emerged some 
10 minutes later, a smile of victory on 
hi.s face and a goose in his hand. ‘That 
fat guy almost got it,' he panted, 
‘but I was faster and beat him to it.’ 
Our score wa.s one for three. 

"Of cour.se, we'd never been goose 
shooting at Lake .Mattamuskeet be- 
fore, so we didn't know that besides 
being al)le to shoot, it’s al.so nf*ce.s.sary 
to (jualify in cros.s-country. water- 
splashing, twig-snapping and plain or- 
nerines.s.” 

'I'lius ends the report from Virginia 
Kraft. We should like to add a foot- 
note by way of emphasis: The fact that 
the public shooting at Lake Matta- 
mu.skeet i.s the kind of shooting that is 
available to the large group of out- 
doorsmen who cannot afford the luxury 
of a private or semiprivate club makes 
all the more deplorable the lack of 
management in places like Lake Mat- 
lamuskeet. 



“Some dnijit ijim hare it, noiiie days you don’l.” 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 


BIG NEWS 
BY PHONE 


Obviously (lolighled with the nrws himself, 
Cleveland Manager Bob))y Bragan rails Out- 
fiehler Minnie Minoso to tell him that he and 
Intielder Fred HatfieUl have been trade{i by the 
White Sox to Bragan’s Indians for Early Wynn 
and Al Smith. It is also pleasant for the ebul- 
lient Bobby to be back in the big time after be- 
ing tired as manager of the Houndering Pirates 
in midseason this year, a happenstance he hopes 
to avoid ne.xl summer. This was the llrsl deal 
for new Manager Bragan and new (Jeneral 
Manager Frank Lane— two lively gentlemen 
who see in the lively Minoso just the man to 
stir up the scunewhat docile Indians they in- 
herited. In his prime at :l-t, Minoso may be 
the biggest catch of the trading season so far 




BIG WEEK 


RUPP. LEFT. AND ASSISTANT LANCASTER EXPRESS THEIR OPINION OF A REFEREE'S CALL 


I N Lkxinoton. Ky. they serve a 
dish called a Hot Brown — sliced 
turkey on toast covered with entirely 
too much meltefl cheese. It is a popular 
though poisonous-looking and mucilag- 
inous affair. But the hottest brown of 
them alt in Lexington — indee<l. in all of 
Kentucky these <lays — is a bulky, jow- 
ly .Id-year-oid named .\dolph h'reder- 
ick Kupi), who has worn nothing hut 
the color brown in suits, sox, ties and 
shoes for all his adult life. He thinks it 
brings him luck, and though it may, 
luck lias playe<l little part in making 
him one of the best-known figures in 
a state where the horse is king — and 
where Rupp isju.st the basketball coach 
of the .state unii'crsity. 

After 27 years al Kentucky, Rupp’s 
record reafis: won odl, lost h7— an in- 
credible 8.')-plus percentage. His teams 
have won 17 Soutliea.stern Conference 
championshijjs, one N'l'l’ anri three 
NC AA titles, 20 assorted other tourna- 
ments and first place in national polls 
four times in the last nine years. It is 
easily the most impressive record in 
the nation, and Rupp is an impre.ssive 
figure as he tours the state’s banquet 
circuit, regaling his audiences in an 
acquired Kentucky accent superim- 
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BIG WIN 
AT CARDS 

Charles Goren. the world's foremost 
bridge expert and player (and bridge 
writer: see page oS) was a tired but 
happy competitor after his team won 
the national championship for teams 
of four at Los Angeles last week— lat- 
est in Goren'a record string of bridge 
championships. The winners— Goren, 
Helen Sobel. Howard Schenken, Wil- 
liam Root, Harold Ogust— were vir- 
tually left at the post in the early 
round of matches when a California 
group, which had previously won the 
men’s title, got off to a commanding 
lead over the field of fifi expert entries. 
In the most sensational finish in the 
history of this event, Goren’s N’ew 
Yorkers drove to a half-match margin 
going into the final se.ssion and finished 
two matches in front, with 39 victories. 


FOR THE MAN IN BROWN 


posed on his native Kansas twang. “All 
I want out of life,” he tells them, “is 
to get a hunch of boys together and 
whip somebody else.” Year after year, 
he does just that— and with Kentucky 
boys almo.st exclusively. Year after year 
his players move up to the pro ranks, 
where, along with players trained by 
Duquesne’s Dudey Moore and De- 
Paul's Ray Meyer, they are far better 
prepared than most other collegians. 

One reason for Rupp's success is the 
incontrovertible fact that he knows his 
business and can pass on what he knows 
to his players. The other is the fact that 
he considers basketball a business. 

“I teach basketball here at Ken- 
tucky," he explained last week. “I 
teach it the way they teach chemistry 
or economics— no nonsense. I don’t 
give a damn what anybody says about 
me or my methods— I’m not running 
a popularity contest. Look at my rec- 
ord. Who knows better than me how 
to coach basketball?" 

Basketball practice at Kentucky is 
run along the lines of a drill .session at 
the Marine boot camp on Parris Island. 
The indoctrination starts in a player’s 
freshman year, when he is handled 
chiefly by Rupp’s assistant, a burly, 


rugged la.skmaster named Harry Lan- 
caster, who is easily as strict as Rupp 
and knows basketball as few assistants 
anywhere do. Freshmen learn what’s 
expected of them— undivided atten- 
tion, no gawking, no wisecracking, 
speak when spoken to. Visitors are 
barred at all practice sessions (says 
Rupp: “They don’t allow visitors in 
chemistry class, now do they?’’). A 
player whose attention wanders mo- 
mentarily will be bawled out in color- 
ful language before the whole squad 
and dismissed — tor the day or week, 
perhaps for good. After every practice 
the squad is graded and the day’s 
marks posted. Each crop of Kentucky 
players passes the word along to the 
next, with the result that discipline on 
the varsity is as automatic as it is 
among Parris Island graduates. 

Last week, Rupp broke another of 
his rigid rules and allowed a visitor to 
have lunch with him and the squad the 
{lay of Kentucky’s opening game with 
Duke. For 25 minutes, no player said a 
single word. Some ate and studied a 
thorough, nine-page scouting report on 
Duke that they’d gone over several 
times before; some just ate, e.xpression- 
less. Rupp turned to his guest. “Now 


isn’t that wonderful?” he .said proud- 
ly. “That’s the way we do things. Those 
boys are concentrating on basketball, 
getting themselves ready for tonight." 

It is impossible to go to Lexington 
without being impressed with Rupp's 
basketball achievements. And it is im- 
possible to stay there any length of 
time and not be persuaded that he has 
taken a large measure of fun out of the 
game for his players. 

His squad this year is a typical one 
— 13 from Kentucky, one each from 
Georgia and Illinois. There is hardly 
a single outstanding talent, but Rupp 
has drilled and driven them to a level 
of efficiency few coaches could attain 
with better natural talent. The}'’ beat 
three excellent team.s in their very first 
week of play — Duke, Ohio State, Tem- 
ple— and will beat many more groups 
of young men wh{> play college basket- 
ball simply as a sport, not as a job to be 
done for a stern and demanfling boss. 
, Rupp’s methods get that job done. 
The proof is in the record books. If 
other methods of coaching basketball 
yield equally valualile results in areas 
other than the record books, Adolph 
Rupp is unaware of them. 

— jKRiCMlAfi Tax 
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DIAMONDS, MINKS 
AND LIVESTOCK 

PHnTO<;i{Ariis by art shay 


Opcninn nijjlit of the IntiTiialional 
Livt-stock Kxposition’s horse show in 
Cliicano’s IntiTiiiitional Amphitheater 
was a fhanipuj'iie atTair liithhlinR with 
elejjunce aiul ki»()\vle(iKeal)le talk about 
cattle and horses. The Wotnan's Hoard 
of tlie rhica;(o Boys’ (’lubs staged a 
lienefll dinner party at the famous and 
fashiotiable Saddle and Sirloin Club, 




of skw*t-shootinK titlt-s in world compciilion. 
Talking to youthful drivers is Colomd Mandel. 


where several hundred guests (lined by 
candlelight on the neighboring stock- 
yard’s prime beef. ’I’he diners, who in- 
cluded a handful of foreign ambassa- 
dors and an impressive list of business 
and industrial tycoons, strolled in and 
out of the dark-paneled Sirloin Club 


through a side door opening directly saddle and sirloin club's game irophies loom over standing hosts William Wood 


to the show ring to watch proceedings. Prince, president of Armour and Co., Charles S. Potter, Union Stock Yard president. 



CANDLELIGHT frames the pretty, radiant 
face of blonde dinner guest La Dona Sunde. 


BRITISH Consul General Robert Whyte Nfason, a noted Knglish mystery writer, enjoys 
a joke with Mrs. Robert Hosmer Morse Jr. and with John V. Farwell III [foreground). 





BOLD RULER. EDDIE ARCARO UP 


HORSES of the YEAR 

After a great season of notable performances the Thoroughbred honors 
should be equally shared by Bold Ruler, Gallant Man and Round Table 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


I T IS WELL to recognize a true champion at the close of 
the year. But toward the end of most sport seasons 
this custom tends to develop into a mania for selecting 
various athletes to fill a multitude of niches with confusing 
and grandiose titles. In the widespread field of Thorough- 
bred racing this obsession can occasionally look pretty fool- 
ish because, in seeking out one champion to carry the title 
of Horse of the Year, it often becomes second nature to 
lose some over-all perspective. 

It is true that differences of opinion make racing the 
great sport that it is. It is equally true that when the opin- 
ions of most of us are long forgotten the 1957 racing rec- 
ords will always be available for further close scrutiny. 
And the 1957 racing season certainly deserves close scru- 
tiny. The week of the Kentucky Derby last May these 


pages hopefully published a headline which read: A Year 
of Greatness. Under it were photographs of five 3-year-olds: 
Calumet’s Iron Liege and Gen. Duke, Wheatley Stable'^, 
Bold Ruler, Ralph Lowe's Gallant Man and Travis Kerr’s 
Round Table. Now, eight months later, it becomes a pleas- 
ure to present different illustrations of Bold Ruler, Gallant 
Man and Round Table and to name the distinguished trio 
as Horses of the Year — on the grounds, pure and simple, 
that all three contributed so much to the quality of the 
season that it becomes foolish indeed to pick one as the best 
and leave the other two in the unfamiliar role of also-rans. 

This has been, undeniably, a great 3-year-old year in 
text continued on page S3 
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HORSES OF THE YEAR 

cnniinued 

which the three colts being honored played the leading 
parts. That most of the pollsters picked Bold Ruler as the 
best is largely due to his overwhelming victory over Gallant 
Man and Round Table in the recent Trenton Handicap. It 
is unfortunate but true that late-season triumphs usually 
leave the more lasting impression. Thus Bold Ruler’s Tren- 
ton win is remembered more clearly than, for example. 
The Belmont Stakes in which Gallant Man soundly trounced 
Bold Ruler in American record time. Similarly, when 
Dedicate, the hard-luck champion of the handicap divi- 
sion. whippe<l both Gallant Man and Bold Ruler in the 
Woodward it did much to erase the memory of this same 
Dedicate being beaten twice by Traffic Judge in the Met- 
ropolitan and Suburban handicaps. 

There is every possibility that Bold Ruler may develop 
into a great horse next year. He has indicated it already. In 
speaking of him recently Eddie Arcaro said. "One of the 
things that makes a horse great is his will-to-run. I can 
think of few horses I've either seen or ridden that have 
more will-to-run than Bold Ruler. Furthermore, he may 
be the best weight-carrier we’ve had around in a long time. 
Most horses, when you put the weight on them, will slow 
down right away and you can notice the burden telling on 
them as they leave the gate. But Bold Ruler carries i:i6 
pounds like it was 120 and always leaves the gale like a 
big cat.” 

Gallant Man, by contra.st, has showed tendencies, par- 
ticularly in his later races, to move only as fast as is neces- 
sary to nail his opposition. Round Table likes to run closer 
to the pace and will make it him.self if he has to, strangling 
his contenders as they come to him and winning off by as 
much as he can. 

All three colls have much on the credit side. There is 
probably not a horse alive who can match Bold Ruler at 
a mile at equal weights. At three-quarters of a mile he 
would get a terrific tussle (and possibly a beating) from 
Decathlon. At a mile and a quarter he is close to the other 
two and should improve at 4. Gallant Man is a natural 
distance runner and had not Bold Ruler finished out the 
year with four sensational victories it would be inconceiv- 
able that a colt who had won both The Belmont, over its 
classic distance of a mile and a half, and the tw'o-mile Jock- 
ey Club Gold Cup las Gallant Man did) would fail to be 
named an almost unanimous choice for Horse of the Year. 
So shocked, in fact, was Gallant Man's trainer, Johnny 
Nerud, when he heard that Bold Ruler had been named 
champion in one poll, that he publicly threatened never 
again to attempt training a horse to run at classic dis- 
tances. He has every justification for his threat. Round 
Table deserves his share of the crown for one of the out- 
standing seasons of all time. He traveled far and wide, 
won 14 of 21 starts including one string of 11 straight, 
defeated older horses three times and— even if it seems 
likely that most of his opposition was inferior to that 
faced by Gallant Man and Bold Ruler— he earned more 
money ($58:1, 708i than any other horse in IDoT. 

When the three champions met in the Trenton it was 
obvious that Bold Ruler was at the very peak of his form 
and that the other two had noticeably tailed off. But from 
this corner, nonetheless, comes the conviction that over-all 
winning performance (such as demonstrated by Round 
'I’able) and superior performance in the traditional classics 
(such as demonstrated by Gallant Man) deserve equal rec- 
ognition with a speed demon like Bold Ruler who can wow 


fans, handicappers and opposition in an age which seems 
slowly but surely heading to even further disregard of the 
distance race as a true indicator of valuable horseflesh. 

In 19.>7 there were many races which ultimately had lit- 
tle bearing on championships but which still reflect honor 
on the victorious. There is no way of knowing, for example, 
what sort of a runaway of titles Calumet h’arm might have 
made had not Bardstown (the Widener winner) and Gen. 
Duke (the Florida Derby winner) met with injuries. Both 
distinguished themselves and will likely do so again. The 
same could apply to Iron Liege, the Derby winner, and 
likewise to I'romised Land who finished the year as the most 
improved of all 3-year-olds with four straight stakes victo- 
ries including one over Swoon’s Son. .\mong the other older 
horses who deserve full marks for effort and performance 
are Traffic Judge, Corn Husker and Kingmaker along with 
Bardstown. The 3-year-old fillies were led by Bayou, 
Romanita, Pink Velvet and Outer Space, while Pucker 
L’p, followed by Princess Turia, Bornastar and Dotted 
Line dominated the older fillies and mares. As far as turf 
racing went I'm inclined to give my vote to Mana.ssas, 
who specialized on this sort of going and in the process 
won five in a row. But a pat on the flank should also go 
to Mahan, winner of the International, and Round Table, 
who won all three of his turf starts. In the field of steeple- 
chasing it was no contest, as Mrs. Ogden I’hipps's Neji 
proved — by carrying 173 pounds and smothering his field 
in the Temple Gwathmey— that he may be one of the best 
jumpers ever developed in this country. 

Indecision about the 2->'ear-o)ds 

If 19.57 was a year of greatness in some divisions it was 
hardly so in the 2-year-old crop. Of all the country’s juve- 
niles only Mrs. Charles Ulrick Bay’s filly Idun la .$63,000 
purchase as a yearling) really stands out. In fact she won 
all eight of her starts. She undoubtedly could have beaten 
most of the better colts, hut because she never met them 
it seems slightly implausible to name her the best of all the 
2-year-olds. That honor must go to Mrs. Elizabeth Gra- 
ham’s Jewel's Reward, who, in 12 races, w'on five, placed 
twice and was third once. Jewel’s Reward, by the way, also 
picked up some $349, 642, which makes him the richest 2- 
year-old in the history of racing — although not necessarily 
the best. In some (juarters there was a strong trend toward 
Claiborne Farm's N’adir, but I feel this reveals a tendency 
to pick not so much for achievement in 1957 as for what is 
expected of Nadir in 19.i8. It is conceivable that Nadir— or 
any of the other also-rans like Jester, Li’l Fella, Misty 
Flight, Terra Firma, Old Pueblo, Fulcrum, Kala or Alham- 
bra — could develop into a better 3-year-old than Jewel's 
Reward next spring. But on 1957’s record it has got to be 
Jewel’s Reward. The 2-year-old selection, as a matter of 
fact, is pretty much a repeat of what happened last year. 
Bold Ruler was the best 2-year-old, but most polls awarded 
tlie title to Barbizon because he won one stake, the Garden 
State. Nadir won the same stake this season— but Jewel's 
Reward won five of them. 

Trying to guess what’s on tap for the season ahead can 
be a precarious pa.stime. Last year, for example. Gallant 
Man, winner of only $7,075, was completely unheralded 
when he put in his first Florida appearance. Next month, 
when some of the belter 1957 2-year-olds start flexing their 
muscles at Hialeah, they’ll find another crop of Gallant 
Mans and Round Tables waiting for them. They’ll also 
find Calumet waiting patiently with four newcomers 
named Temple Hill, Tim Tam, Seventy-Six and something 
hot called Kentucky Pride. A" 
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DOOM 

around the 

CORNER 


Alas, independent minor league 
baseball is dying on its feet 

by ROY TERRELL 



MAJOR LEAGUE DOMINATION: Cal (Jritliih, prt'sitlcnt of Washington Sonators, 
tflls Commissioner Frick he is about to draft a second baseman from Wichita. 


C oi.ORADo Si'HiN<;s is hardly tlie 
.setting fur a wake. Snow-flecked 
mountains rise abruptly a few miles 
to the we.st and the fresh alpine air, 
sweeping down off the peaks and out 
acros.s the high plains toward the Mis- 
sis.sippi a thousand mile.s away, con- 
stantly freshens the broad, clean streets 
of the city nestled below. The big re- 
sort hotels, with their swimming pools 
and riding stables and golf courses, 
bubble with life. 

So it was that the National Associa- 
tion of Trofessional Baseball Leagues, 
which staggered into town for its an- 
nual convention almost half-prepared 
to die. <leparte<l a week later somewhat 
le.ss somber of mien and still kicking. 
Behind the rose-colored glasses, how- 
ever. and the pursed lips which went 
whistling courageously off into the 
dark toward another minor league 
baseball .sea.son. the old boy didn't look 
so good at all. 

The minors (“1 don’t like that 
word,” says Leslie O’Connor, once as- 
sistant to -Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis and now president of the Pa- 
cific Coast League, “but I guess that’s 
what we really are") have seldom 
been in so much trouble. With fans 
staying away by the millions, teams 
and even leagues ari- collapsing like 
flies '.•‘re rliarln nil iippunile pfij/n. 
Men and cities once considereil bul- 
warks of the game have left, vowing 
neter to return, and dissension splits 
the ranks r( those who remain. Usual- 
ly. when minor leaguers gather, they 


fiiml that in numbers there is strength, 
and the collective boost to morale is 
enough to sustain hope at least for 
a while. At Colorado Springs in lSb57, 
however, there wasn't even much hope. 

A veteran minor league club owner 
observed, ‘T've never seen so much 
pessimism in one place in all my life.’’ 
He looked around at the chins sus- 
pended a few inches above the lobby 
carpets in convention headtjuarter.s at 
the Antlers Hotel. "I’ve been around 
so long that I usually stay pretty re- 
laxed. Figure things always turn out 
all right in the end. This year I'm not 
even trying to kid my.self." 

A lifetime of pain 

It is not to be a.ssumed that this is 
the first time the minor leagues have 
experienced pain. They have seldom 
experienced anything elst>. The De- 
pres.sion almost killed them off. and 
even into the late '^O.s there were some- 
time.s as few as 2H minor league.s in 
operation throughout the entire coun- 
try. But the present .situation is more 
marked, liy contrast if nothing else, 
since it stem.s from the one great boom 
minor league ba.seball has experienced, 
the joyous postwar years of 1947 .50. 

In 1949 there were 59 minor leagues 
with 442 teams, and the\' played be- 
fore almost 40 million fans, a figure 
which does not even include the finan- 
cially rewarding post.season playoffs. 
By 195fi only 28 leagues and 212 teams 
were able to finish the season, and at- 
tendance had fallen off to just a little 


over 10 million. Kven worse, most of 
the disintegration has hit the little fel- 
lows long considered the very founda- 
tion of minor league baseball. There are 
still as many Triple-A, Double-A and 
Class A leagues as ever ninei, but 
Class H had dropped from a high of 11 
league.s to five, Cla.ss C from Ifi to six 
and Clas-s D from 25 to eight. 

Ba.seball men talk constantly of re- 
alignment to save the minors, but re- 
alignment, brought on by attrition as 
much as anything else, goes on contin- 
uou.sly and it has not saved anything 
yet. An example is the present effort 
aimed at reorganization of the Class B 
Big Slate League. President Hal Sayles 
has a list of some dozen cities and towns 
which have pledged themselves ready, 
willing ami able to play ball in 1958, 
and from this group a league will be 
formed. The list includes Waco, Wich- 
ita Falls, .\bilene, Victoria, Midland, 
Ballinger, Beaumont and ()des.sa in 
Texas, Lake Charlesand po.s.sibly Alex- 
andria and Crowley in Louisiana and 
Hobbs and Carlsbad in N’ew Mexico. 
Derrest Williams, the \’ictoria presi- 
dent, says, "We will begin the season 
with eight teams and we’re going to 
finish with eight teams.” Perhap.s they 
will, since for one reason or another 
these are the strong i more or less), and 
they have somehow survived. Yet this 
group Is the residue of more than 50 
cifies which at one time or another dur- 
ing the late ’40s and early ’50s ma<le up 
the Big Slate, Longhorn, Kio (Irande 
rniiliu iifd 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


ON THE SKIDS 


BASEBALL 

AND ITS COMPETITION 

TYPE 

1»47 

1956 

HORSE RACING 

2S.TI)4,3S3 

32.104,373 

TROTTING 

4.193.950 

19.533.133 

MOVIES 

4.560.000.000 

2,300,000,000 

DRIVE-INS 

(THEATERS) 

295 

4,500 

TV (SETS) 

50,000 

42,000,000 

MAJOR LEAGUES 

19.374.539 

16.543.250 


YEAR 

MINOR LEAGUE TOTALS 

ATTENDANCE LEAGUES 

TEAMS 

1947 

37,815,782 

52 

388 

1943 

38.880.558 

56 

438 

1949 

39.680.450 

59 

442 

1950 

32,967,734 

67 

432 

1951 

26,114,810 

49 

357 

1952 

23.950.140 

43 

319 

1953 

21 ,006,419 

38 

287 

1954 

18,773.075 

X3 

248 

1955 

18.282,357 

33 

238 

1956 

16.444.939 

28 

212 

DECADE 

-57% 

-46% 

-45% 


YEAR 

CLASS AAA 

ATTENDANCE LEAGUES 

TEAMS 

YEAR 

CLASS 

ATTENDANCE 

AA 

LEAGUES 

TEAMS 

1947 

1948 

1949 

(950 

1951 

1952* 

1953* 

1954* 

1955* 

1956* 

DECADE 

8.498,692 

7,957.274 

8.074.000 

6.400.699 

5.228,867 

5,090,595 

4.980,392 

4,655,108 

4,932.152 

4,965,511 

-42% 

'Paeine Coatt L»agu 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Opftn Class 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

DECADE 

4,128,525 

4.087,911 

3,955,500 

3.379.87S 

2.879.882 

2.773.350 

2,520,353 

2,389,454 

3,117,250 

3,098.697 

-25% 

-f-60% 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

22 

22 

+38% 


CLASS 

A 


• 

CLASS B 


YEAR 

ATTENDANCE 

LEAGUES 

TEAMS 

YEAR 

ATTENDANCE 

LEAGUES 

TEAMS 

1947 

2.705.156 

3 

22 

1947 

6.352.529 


66 

1948 

3,511.395 

4 

28 

1948 

5,983,059 


68 

1949 

3.926.529 

4 

28 

1949 

7,313.140 

11 

80 

1950 

3.038.766 

4 

30 

1950 

5.742,841 


68 

1951 

2.829,984 

4 

30 

1951 

4,993,746 


68 

1952 

3,098,735 

4 

32 

1952 

4,135,650 


62 

1953 

2,985.303 

4 

34 

1953 

3,191.215 


51 

1954 

2,570,228 

4 

31 

1954 

2.297.128 


38 

1955 

1,747,561 

3 

22 

1955 

2.941.224 


48 

1956 

1,814,812 

3 

24 

1956 

2.249,946 


40 

DECADE 

-33% 

- 

+9% 

DECADE 

-65% 

-44% 

-41% 


CLASS 

c 



CLASS D 


YEAR 

ATTENDANCE 

LEAGUES 

TEAMS 

YEAR 

ATTENDANCE 

LEAGUES 

TEAMS 

1947 

8,059,305 

IS 

108 

1947 

8.071 .575 

20 

ISO 

1948 

8,309,104 

15 

112 

1948 

9,031.815 

25 

190 

1949 

7.624.686 

14 

106 

1949 

8,786.595 

25 

188 

1950 

7.42S.177 

16 

115 

1950 

6.931.376 

23 

179 

1951 

5.704,559 

12 

91 

1951 

4.477,772 

19 

128 

1952 

5,045.580 

11 

78 

1952 

3.806,230 

IS 

107 

1953 

4,267,819 

10 

72 

1953 

3.061 .337 

12 

90 

1954 

4,480.306 

10 

75 

1954 

2,380,851 

9 

64 

1955 

3,206,972 

8 

66 

1955 

2,337,196 

9 

64 

1956 

2,471.255 

6 

44 

1956 

1.644,718 

8 

56 

DECADE 

-69% 

-60% 

-59% 

DECADE 

-77% 

-60% 

-61% 
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MINOR LEAGUES 

continued 

Valley, Gulf Coast, Evangeline, West 
Texas-New Mexico, Arizona-Texasancl 
Southwestern leagues. A few of the oth- 
er teams have managed to move up to 
a higher classification, but the great 
majority have disappeared from base- 
ball altogether. It is unlikely they will 
ever return. 

The problem itself is simple enough: 
the minor leagues are dying because 
tlu'ir two main sources of revenue, ad- 
mission money and player sales, are 
drying up fast. Television, the super- 
highway, Little Leagues and big 
leagues, outboartl motors and hi-fi sets, 
poor promotion, too many mosciuitoes, 
rainy weather and the increased cost of 
living have all combined to keep the 
fans out of the parks. And the ballplay- 
ers which the minors once developed 
and sold for profit into big time don’t 
even belong to them any more. About 
80',' of all the players in organized 
baseball, according to Atlanta Presi- 
dent Earl Mann, are already owned by 
major league team.s. 

It is possible to do something about 
poor promotion, of course. The beer 
can be kept cold and splinters removed 
from the seats. Teams which have man- 
aged to exist have done so, in fact, 
througli good businesslike methods. 
This facet of the operation is consid- 
ered so important that one long meet- 
ing during the convention was devoted 
exclusively to promotional gimmicks 
ranging from extracurricular entertain- 
ment to giving away groceries or a bus. 

Losing light all the way 

Most minor leaguers do not delude 
themselves, of course, that a chicken 
in a fan’s hand is going to save the 
game. But they cannot do much about 
the weather or the price index, and in 
the fight for the entertainment dollar 
they realize themselves to be hopele.ssly 
overmatched against Perry Como and 
Lassie. So they start out by fighting for 
better promotion and usually wind up 
fighting with the major leagues. They 
are overmatched here, too. 

Today the minors and the majors 
are one big unhappy family. “We live 
in the same house,’’ says NAPBL Pres- 
ident George Traulman, looking a bit 
like a worried turtle over the top of his 
horn-rimmed glas.ses and bulbous nose, 
“but there is an unfortunate cleavage 
between us.” Perhaps most unfortu- 
nate of all, while the minor leagues are 
fighting mad, the majors couldn’t care 
le.ss. The deck is stacked heavily in 
their favor. They are making money 


and getting the players they want, and 
that is all that they ask. 

The minors kick hardest about three 
things: major league franchise shifts 
which take over lucrative minor league 
territory (Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
Baltimore, Los .Angeles, San Francis- 
co); radio and television transmisj5ion 
of major league games into minor 
league cities: and major league control 
of the player supply. The first is not 
so bad, since the minors hardly dare 
oppose progress and because they are 



WORRIED TURTLE. Minor League Bos.s 
Trautman lives in one big unhappy family. 


able to relocate quite comfortably with 
the indemnities the big league clubs 
have to pay to the invaded cities and 
leagues. But the very thought of the 
other two makes the minors sizzle. 

The biggest hassle to come out of 
the joint meetings at Colorado Springs 
(the majors were there, too, living at 
the plusher Broadmoor Hotel some five 
miles away) occurred when several big 
league teams announced that they were 
going to televise Sunday games in ad- 
dition to the double-barreled Saturday 
“games of the week” already flow- 
ing out across the country over two ma- 
jor networks. “Sunday,” snarled Shag 
Shaughnessy, who has directed the for- 
tunes of the International League for 
21 years, “is the only day we have 
left to draw any crowds. Back off or 
we sue.” And next day the minors 
not only reaffirmed their intention of 
taking legal action but dispatched a 
resolution to a congressional commit- 
tee asking that this entire business of 
major league television be subjected to 
a thorough scrutiny. The minors, al- 


though enraged, did not necessarily 
feel that blocking this move would 
solve all their problems. It was simply 
that the very idea of major league tel- 
evision on Sunday was the last straw 
the long-suffering old camel could bear. 

Neither usurpation of prized fran- 
chises nor satiation of prospective cus- 
tomers by major league television hurts 
the minors so badly, however, as the 
almost complete loss of the player mar- 
ket over the past 25 years. In the orig- 
inal structure of the game, the majors 
and minors were separate entities, func- 
tioning virtually independent of each 
other. Those players who could not 
step right out of high school or off 
the sandlots into the major leagues— 
and almost none of them could — were 
signed to contracts by independently 
owned minor league teams. There they 
were developed and eventually, if good 
enough, sold to the major leagues. The 
minors assumed the re.sponsibility, did 
the work and collected. 

Landis opposed farm system 

But in the Depression years, the mi- 
nors were hit so hard that some major 
league owners felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to take over in order to keep the 
young players coming up the ladder. 
"Judge Landis was never in favor of 
the farm system.” says O’Connor, who 
is generally considered the smartest 
ba.seball man west of Branch Rickey, 
“and neither was I. But Frank Navin 
and Barney Ureyfuss convinced him it 
was the only solution and that there 
would be no ill effects afterwards.” 

As far as the major leagues are con- 
cerned, there are still no ill effects. They 
find the players, .sign them, farm them 
out to teams which they control either 
by outright ownership or through 
working agreements and eventually 
still reap the finished product. But 
what it has meant to the independent- 
ly operated minor league teams is slow 
death. Unable to compete in the player 
market again.st the big league clubs, 
they are unable to compete on the field 
against minor league opponents who, 
by virtue of major league affiliations, 
possess all the good young players. 

Unable to lieal the .system, the mi- 
nor league team has been forced cither 
to quit or join ’em. Hundreds have 
quit; most of the remainder have 
joined them. There were 158 independ- 
ent minor league teams in 1947; a dec- 
ade later the number was down to 48. 
The biggest drop came in poor little old 
struggling Class I), from 69 independ- 
ents to a total of three. And most of 
the teams which gave up the ghost 
conliiiued on piiyr 70 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WHY NOT GIVE 
AS GOOD AS YOU SERVE... 



And it's so rasy to give this year, l^eautifidly w rappeti in a lloliilay pack- 
age. A lase pleases a doxtrn good friends. Hetstuse to give I'^arly l imes means 
you know good whiskt. Of all tlie tine whiskies made in Kentueky, 
Keimiekians rliemsclves prefer Karly I'inies to all other straight w hiskies. 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . 86 PROOF . EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY . LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 




THE BIS M FOR 1958 BRINGS YOU SPORTS-CAR SPIRIT WITH LIMOUSINE RIDE 



EVER HELD A CURVE LIKE A SPORTS CAR_ 


You are looking at The Big M for 1958 — the 
only car you can buy that combines sports-car 
spirit with solid riding comfort. 

Merrury's new spnrts-car spirit means far more than power. 
You enjoy efiorlless control every m(*meiU — precise steering 
— a wonderful feeling of complete command on even the 
sharpest curve. 

These advances are the result of a whole series of wonderful 
new dri^illg aids. For example, there's a new Hill-Control 


range on The Big M's Men'-O-Matie Keyboard. I’ush-lmtlon 
magic eases you down llie steep4“sl hill witli greater safety. 
Steering is up to 35 per cent easier for almost effortless 
parking, ineomparahle liamtling ease and control. And new 
Super-Safe self-adjusting brake's automatically compensate 
for brake-lining wcar-rreduce tlie ncwl for servicing. 

Now imagine tins driving s|)iril teaim'd with a ride that can 
only he compared with the liiiest eviT achii'Ved by the eostliest 
custom-built limousines — u serene, majestic, ijuiel ride; a 
solbl, steady, road-liugging ride. Kvery 1958 Mercury is longer, 



312, 330, anil 360 hp. Shown above, tlic Montclair Fliaeion Sedan; seat from Montclair Turnpike Ouiser. 


WHILE LOUNGING IN LIMOUSINE LUXURY? 


wid<*r. lieavier. Dimensiims in some mixleU surpass ihosc in 
many of the most expensive ears. 

Most imporLint, Mereury i»rings all this within the roach 
of «;iy Tiew-ear buyer. The Iwautiful Monterey series is priceti 
just above the lowest. For «>iily a few dtillars mor<*, the 
Montclair serit's offers you many additional luxury features. 
.\nd for ma^niliceiiee unlimiteil. there are 3 mixleU in the 
entirely new top-of-llie-line Park l^ne series. .And even here, 
prices are surprisinjily nuKlest. W e invite you to see how much 
more your mone\ can buy at your Mercury dealer's showroom. 


SPORTS-CAR SPIRIT WITH LIMOUSINE RIDE 



1958 MERCURY 


MERCURY DIVISION • FORD MOTOR 


COM PA N Y 



1st Das Nicht Ein 
Basset Hound? 


Ja, das ist— namely Champion Lazy Bones, 
n'inningesf dog of his winsome breed. But 
underneath those medals he’s just ‘Junior’ 


T uts sad, flop-eared beast is formally known as Cham- 
pion Siefenjagenheim Lazy Bones, and if his name 
seems awe-inspiring ilike him, it has its roots in Germany 
and refers to "Siefen’s hunters’ home” after his breeder), it 
is no less so than his record. He is a 4-year-old basset hound 
with a record as long as his ears, and is the undisputed 
king of his kind- 

On the dog-show circuit, Lazy Bones is known and re- 
spected as a fierce competitor, rarely beaten and sporting 
a record which should be an inspiration to any ambitious 
puppy. But at home on Long Island with Frank Hardy, 
his handler, “Junior,” as he is known to his friend.s, is a 
relaxed, engaging character who insists on sleeping in the 
Hardys' own bed and spends a good deal of time going 
through garbage pails to supplement the lean diet he is 
kept on. Junior, like any star, puts on weight easily, and 
doesn’t show as well when he is fat. 

Hardy first saw Lazy Bones as an eight-week-old puppy, 
at 3 a.m., after a parly in Michigan. Possibly fired by the 
spirits of the occasion, he bought him on the spot for a 
conservative $J50. He later sold him to Chris G. Teeter, of 
Birmingham, Michigan, the president of the Detroit Ken- 
nel Club, who has .since refused $10,000 for him. 

Teeter had been a breeder of cocker spaniels until his 
son, ill with arthritis, saw a basset on TV one day and asked 
to have one. Teeter l)ought a hound and soon switched 
almost entirely to the breed. He also owns Champion Slow 
Poke Hubertus, who was kingpin until Lazy Bones came 
along. The Hardys, .specialists in handling hounds, hoard 
Teeter’s bassets much of the time and show them for him. 
Junior’s accomplishments are staggering. When he en- 

rHOTOCHAPHS ItV JKHKY COOKE 


KVEKY INCH A FKTHTKIt. Ch. Lazy Bones surveys the dog 
show world which has given him 205 firsts, values him at $10,000. 



JIMOR PATIKNTI.V .SUBMITS TO MIS WKKKI-Y BKAUTY TRKATMKNT 


ters the ring at the Kennel Club of Philadelphia’s show 
this weekend, he will be gunning for his 129th best-of-breed, 
his f)9th best-of-hound group and his ninth best-in-show. 
He has won e\ery national bas.set-hound specialty show 
ever held and has been best ba.sset both at the Westminster 
and at the Morris and Essex. At the latter he scored what 
Hardy feels is his biggest triumph so far, when he won best- 
of-hound group this spring, beating, among others. Cham- 
pion .Shirkhan of Grandeur, the great Afghan who won 
best-in-show at the Westminster in 1957. Last year he was 
named Hound of the Year by the American Kennel Club. 

Lazy Bones’ stud fee is $150, and he has sired more 
than :100 offspring, 15 of which have already finished their 
championship. He may travel to compete in Mexico and 
France in 1958 iwhen flying. Junior is considered just plain 
excess baggage and locked up in the luggage compartment), 
and his plans for the future include a possible romance 
with Cleo, the female basset star of the TV program The 
People’s Choice. 

Between shows and stud dates Junior sits around the 
house and dreams of bigger and better hamburgers. He 
gets a weekly beauty treatment, which he accepts with 
a good deal of nonchalance. As bassets go, he is sitting 
pretty. end 
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Wiley Wins 
Again 

In a rousing show at Toronto the U.S.E.TJs star 
puts himself and team over some climactic jumps 


by ALICE HIGGINS 


I N’ THE FLAG-DRAl’ED, gold and scarlet 
setting of Toronto’s Royal Winter 
Fair Horse Show a rousing season 
reached its rousing climax. This year 
has brought some exciting moments, 
l)Ut nothing to match the moment 
when the United States Equestrian 
Team’s Hugh Wiley sailed his elderly 
but agile Nautical over a formidable 
6 ' stone wall to capture, for the 
second year in a row at Toronto, the 
International Individual Puissance at 
heights greater than anything faced 
in the last Olympic competition. Wiley 
also won the individual fault and out 
event and. on the last day, pulled tlie 
U.S.E.T. to a win in the team event by 
riding clean to beat out England. 

For Hugh Wiley and the U.S. team 
lhe.se Canadian victories carried a spe- 
cial vindication. .-Ifter their New York 
successes (SI, Nov. 25) some comjK'ti- 
tors spitefully commented that the 
U.S. had done well only because the 
Garden courses, which come under fire 
regularly every year, had been arranged 
especially for them. At Toronto, which 
has all the space the Garden lacks, the 
U.S. team won more firsts than any 
other country. 

The drama of these victories had, as 
always in Toronto, a worthy setting. 
For 12 days, under the gay bunting of 
the coliseum, almost TOO horses per- 
formed. A sergeant from the Governor 
General’s Horse Guard, wearing a sil- 
ver helmet topped by a waving crimson 
plume, galloped into the ring to sound 
on a silver bugle the fanfare before 
each class. There was the usual big 
agricultural show, packed with live- 
stock and flowers, and with a life-sized 
statue of the Minister of Agriculture 
molded in butter on view. 

That spine-tingling International 
Individual Puissance came late in the 
week after some accomplished riding 


in tlie international jumping by Ire- 
land’s I.ieutenant William Ringrose 
(two wins), Charles Dennehy of the 
U.S.E.T. (one win) and England’s Pat 
Smythe (one win). (Teammate Ted 
Williams also won one later.) Twenty 
horses jumped the solid-looking course 


and six of them went clean. Some of 
the obstacles were removed, others 
were heightened, and the six had an- 
other go at it. Four went clean. 

Nov only three jumps were left in 
the arena, and the stone wall was up to 
6 feet. Williams went first on his little 
Pegasus and was clean. Mexico’s Julio 
Herrera had one knockdown with Aca- 
pulco. So did England's Dawn Pale- 
thorpe on Earlsrath Rambler. Hugh 
Wiley and Nautical were clean. 

Two obstacles were now left, and the 
wail was raised to f^^t — .so high 

that the jump crew had to stand on 
tiptoe to adjust the top blocks. The 
.spread jump was 8 feet wide. 


Again Williams and Pegasus were 
first. But enough was enough — Pega- 
sus had knockdowns at both obstacles. 
Wiley brought in Nautical, and the big 
horse went confidently toward the 
spread fence. He cleared it, thus win- 
ning the class, but Hugh swung him 
around the turn and headed him for 
the lowering stone wall as well. Over 
Nautical went— faultless, and appar- 
ently boldly searching for more heights 
to conquer. 

There were other winners, of course. 
Strangely, for the U.S. horse show au- 
dience, some of the biggest and hardest 
fought classes were in the Hackney 
pony and horse division. It’s a rare 
sight indeed to see so many entries in 
tliat division. There were, for example, 
no less than eight tandems in one class 
— 12 pairs in another— and the heavy 
harness classes (they practically don’t 
exist any more in the U.S. except where 
Mrs. Loula Long Combs is apt to go) 
were amply supplied with quality 
horseflesh, thougli there was only one 
U.S. stable represented. In the Hunter 


division, the honors went to the Ca- 
nadian owners. .At the lime of the stake 
there was only one point separating 
Elaine Boylen’s Thou Swell from the 
leading Duke of Paeonian, owned by 
.Mr. and Mrs. John Pettibone of Mid- 
dleburg, Va. 'riien, just as if to prove 
how inconsistent horses can be, neither 
liorse won the stake. Peggy Augustus’ 
Waiting Home went with brilliance and 
was the winner. Thou Swell, ridden by 
hi.s former American owner, D. R. 
Moich, was second, which shifted the 
point balance in his favor and made 
him champion conformation hunter of 
the Royal Winter Fair, as he had been 
at the N.Y. National n dj 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

frum GEORGE GORDON 

W'liitniimoixrtt (’imiilrij liiiinf'/ril, A’./. 


ESPECIALLY FOR HIGH-HANOICAP GOLFERS 

Two of ihi* most common errors ihal harry mciiiocre golfers is llu'ir 
failuiH* lo make a j)roper jiivol anil iheir tendency to lei the left arm 
collapse iK’fore impact. I.et us coniine ourselves at this time lo dis- 
cussing the latter. 

In a correct ttolf swliiK the left arm should he straight ihrou^'h- 
oiit an arc of some 180°: from shoulder height on the backswing 
thromih shouldiT height on the swing-through, \\ hen the left artn 
collapses hidore impact, nine limes out of K* n pronounced slice 
results. Tsually this collap.se of the left arm is tied in with a 
premature turning of the right side anil .shouliler into the shot. 
W hen you rush the right side into the shot too soon, you throw 
your body and arms outside the correi't line to the hall and you 
are then eo.npelled to swing from the outside in lo contact the 
ball. 'I'hal right side must stay relatively inactive until much lat- 
er in the swing. Maintaining your left arm straight and linn 
through imjjact will delay the action of the right siile until the 
proper time. 

W'hen 1 hail the considerable pleasure of working with the Duke 
of Windsor on his game, one of the points we gave major attention 
to was this alliance of the straight left arm and the retarded right 
side. 1 think the duke's mastery of this was as important as any 
one feature in his imiirovemeiit from a Idd golfer to a low-8ds player. 
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eI^'rope 

No ^renter ski fun thnn on the 
Lufthansa Ski .'^ce Tour orcanizecj 
by skiers /or skiers. You can fly 
any day you wish, ski on worlil 
famous runs of your choice and 
stop over to see leading Kuropean 
cities before or after skiini;. 
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upsn 

GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH AC/DS IN 4 SECONDS! 




PUTS ALL THE fIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAl’HS BY JERRY COOKE 


BLACK SAND AND 
RED ROSES 

Sixfeeti hours from Mew York by air, the Canary Islands — nestling 
amidst their still volcanoes — offer a perfect sanctuary in the sun 


by HORACE SETTOX 


AS THK BI.UK wiNTKR FOGS rolled in on London this 
week and the winter nights of Scandinavia encroached 
more deeply on the ever-shrinking afternoons, marrow- 
chilled northern Europeans looked wistfully southward to- 
ward Spain's Canary Islands, the Old World’s one sure 
sanctuary in the sun. There, off the northwest coast of 
Africa, five air hours out of Madrid, on a latitude even with 
P'lorida, a visitor could nourish himself in the sun alongside 
the bountiful banana crop, could swim in the sea from a 
five-mile beach, could skin-dive in some of the world’s clear- 
est pools, could ski on a III, 000-foot mountain, could watch 
a brand of wrestling visible nowhere else in the world, could 
gasp at the strange crater-of-the-moon landscapes and the 
strangely costumed Canarios who till them, could live in 
one of the hemisphere’s best hotels at $18 a day for two 
meals, tips, taxes and terrace included, could live at a pen- 
sion at $3.12 foul conipriti. could come home sporting a 
tailor-made suit for which he had paid exactly $35.20. 

There is evidence tliat at least some of these attractions 
have been available for a number of years, for the Romans 
called the Canaries the "Fortunate Islands,” and other 
bewitched visitors fore and aft of that day have labeled 
them the Bles.sed Isles, the Elysian Fields, and the Garden 
of ilesperides. Although no modern traveler after a week 
in the Canaries would doubt the aptne.ss of these rapturous 
titles, the handle that stuck was one affixed by no less a 
litterateur than Fliny. He called this 13-island archipelago 
after the Latin caiiitt, for dog, referring to a strange and 
vicious breed that infested the islands in his day. The 
chirping birds that were also so common to the islands 
later became known as canaries. 

Although Horatio Xelson lost a battle and an arm try- 
ing to wrest the Canaries from Spain, which con<|uered 
them in the 15th century, the islands have long since been 


successfully invaded by hordes of Britons who, fleeing their 
own fro.steri isles, account for three-ijuarters of all the 
travelers who come to the Canaries in winter. On the 
other hand, although Columbus stopped here on his way 
to discover .America, .American travelers have never re- 
ally discovered the Canaries. Two prime dissuaders have 
been transportation and distance (3, AST miles from Xew 
A'ork 1 . But the distance is shrinking— beginning January 5 
Trans World .Airlines will commence once-a-week direct, 
nonstop service between Xew York and Madrid, over- 
flying the old milk-run stops of Gander, the Azores and 
Lisbon. Its Jetstreams, a sort of super Super Constella- 
tion with a crui.se .speed of .350 mph, will make the run in 
11 L hours. .After that there is a four-and-a-half-hour hop 
via Iberia from Madrid, landing either at Las Falmas on 
Grand Canary or at Tenerife. 

Las Falmas is a narrow city strung out for five skinny 
miles along the waterfront, .so far in fact that its streets 
ultimately connect with a oncc-independent offshore vol- 
canic peninsula called La Isleta. .At the docks fishing boats 
jockey for space. Bananas and tomatoes aimed to hit the 
European market when Europe is too cold to grow its own 
are swung al)oard freighters. Oil waits in tanks to refuel 
s()me of the 7.0t>0 ships that put in hen* every .\ear. In 
town, double-decker buses sold by some enterprising sales- 
man from England thread their way through the narrow 
streets, like fullbacks on a footbridge. 

In a 15-acre landscaped park overlooking the harbor and 
the sea beyond is the island pride, the Ua-rqom Santa 
Catalina Hotel, built in 1953 with the proceedsiof a local 
gas tax, owned by the city and run with exquisite precision 
by a 25-year-ol(l Swiss. Tucked among the palms, the 
bowers of bougainvillaea, the cactus plants studded with 
text eonlinurd on jHige ^9 
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on l>lack bpsiches at I’wrto dp la Cruz, Tenerife’s prime resort, i-s 
^ ruRged sport. More placid pcxds with sea view are sprinkled on rocky .shore. 



E i;cai,vpti.'S trees perfume road near I.,a Laguna <in route to pine-forested 
muuntain.s. The highest peak, Teide, i.s over 12,000 feet, offers winter skiing. 


C vNARY C'luntryside varies from soft-grwn hills to weird lava lands. F-urop«‘’s winter 
market takes bananas and lomatiK's, s<‘nd.s i<mri.st.s in increasing numb^-rs in exchange. 





A svient American touring cars await vis- 
jtors under typical carved Canary Island 
balcony. Cars are kept in top shapj*, spare 
parts are handmade, and these vintage ve- 
hicles make islands a living ol<l-car museun . 


A STtEST .\frtcan camels are still used for 
..transportation, and <fn Lsland of Lanza- 
rote for plowing. Canaries’ name tlerives from 
Latin rtiiiin, because of dogs once found hi re. 
Unlike doggy in the howduh, breed wa.s huge. 




CANARY ISLANDS 

conlinurd from page H 

white flowers that bloom at midnight 
are an open-air American-style bowl- 
ing alley, a pair of tennis courts, a min- 
iature golf course, and an open-air pool 
filled with gently warmed mineral wa- 
ter. For the Santa Catalina it means 
having its lake and heating it too. Un- 
derslung Ferraris roll up to the door 
and disgorge the smart set, local and 
expatriate, in tailored beach pajamas, 
billowing ascots, and antenna-long 
cigaret holders. Handsome Belgian and 
French couples on honeymoons splash 
in the pool. In the evening starched 
Britons in white jackets and black, 
guardsmen mustaches appear in the 
bar to drirtk .50c Scotch (25c down- 
town). And upstairs, from the carved 
wood balconies, the lights on the jetty 
are a string of luminous blue pearls 
pulled taut and straight that run to 
infinity from the hulk of Mount Isleta, 
the reformed volcano that was once 
an offshore crater. 

In the park alongside the Santa Cat- 
alina is a delightful quadrangle called 
Canary Village, a Williamsburg con- 
struction of shops, bodegax, balconies 
and grilled windows. 'I’here is a patio 
bar, dress shops, a flower shop, and 
souvenir stalls that sell the inevitable 
walking dolls of Barcelona, a hyperthy- 
roid, knee-high image much favored 
by visiting cruise passengers. Island 
quince, pomegranates, lemons bigger 
than softballs, oranges that grow yel- 
low and green but never orange are 
displayed in bowls. There is a piln, the 
island icebox, a three-decker drip ar- 
rangement planted with culanlrillo 
ferns to keep it even cooler. You can 
buy a limplc, a bulge-backed brother 
of the ukulele which Itself was .spawned 
in Portugal, emigrated to Australia 
and wandered into Hawaii, which 
thinks of it now a.s its own. A canary 
store sells wdld canaries for $1, whites 
for $4. and yellow birds at anywhere 
from $2 to $8. The higher-priced war- 
blers come with a pedigree. But the 
best buy is the exquisite lacework, far 
cheaper than Brussels or Cyprus, each 
island's design different from the next. 
On Sunday mornings troupes of Cana- 
ry Islanders gather in costume in the 
' illage patio and dance and sing to the 
tirnple and the tambourine. 

Then in the sun of winter there is 
the pool of the Santa Catalina or, a 
few minutes from the hotel, the white 
sand beaches of Alcaravaneras and 
Cantera.s. An hour’s ride out of town is 
the great beach of Maspalomas which 
begins at a palmy oasis and stretches 


for five sugar-sand miles past a lagoon, 
ending finally in a crescendo of moun- 
tainous dunes. Until an entrepreneur 
gains title there is nothing on hand 
but the sparse fringe of a few ram- 
shackle bungalows and a shanty that 
serves drinks and snacks. You change 
your clothes in a pillbox that survives 
from the Spanish Civil War. 

It is a prime excursion to take the 
traveler winding up to the top of Te- 
jeda, where the government has built 
a mountain parador, or inn, on a 3,400- 
foot saddle looking out to the petrified 
monoliths that rise in front of the ter- 
race. But even more interesting is the 
ride to the top of the Pico de Bandama. 
From here the view looks far across to 
a neighboring peak, where in the vil- 
lage of Atalaya a thousand troglodytes 
make pottery without a wheel and live 
in caves dug in the mountainside, some 
of them furnished with mahogany 
dre.s.sers and canopied beds, w’ith pink 
pcriijiiHos in the doorway. On the pla- 
teau, from the mountain of the ca\’e 
dwellers to the rim of Bandama— itself 
an old volcano — is the golf course of 
Grand Canary. The greens are green, 
but the fairways are soft with vol- 
canic ash that requires extra muscle on 
pitches, and an overdrive is very like- 
ly to send your ball over the rim and 
into the extinct volcano. 

Cockrights. fulbol and dogs 

Spectator sports in T^as Palmas start 
at noon on Sundays with cockfights in 
the Circo Gallera. Fiilhul, as soccer is 
known here, and Canary Island wres- 
tling alternate as Sunday afternoon 
sports in the Campo Espana. There is 
no bull fighting on Grand Canary but 
greyhounds run every night. Strangely, 
no one goes to the track — the reason 
is simply Chat no one is interested in 
watching dogs run. But the betting is 
heavy and takes place off the premises. 

Most of the tourist shops of Las Pal- 
mas and neighboring Tenerife are run 
by East Indians who sell the metallic 
threaded bags with which their cousins 
have glutted the market In New York 
and San Francisco, ivory curios and, of 
course, walking dolls. But there is no 
buy for a man like the hand-tailored 
suits which are made by Canary tai- 
lors in three days at prices that beat 
even Hong Kong. Sanchiz at Triana 
No. 55 and Cardenes at Triana No. 108 
will copy any suit you own, using 
Spanish or English woolens. The price, 
at $.35.20, is hardly arguable. 

In a trim little gunrlier of pink, 
blue and orange domiciles is Columbus 
House, the former governor's mansion 
where Columbus stayed during his so- 


journs in the Canaries. Relics of the 
earliest days of the islands are on view 
at the Canary Museum, which delights 
in its skull collection, advertised as the 
world’s largest. There are over 2,000 
crania on public view, stored neatly in 
cases, II skulls high, all ranged accord- 
ing to types. 

The trip to the island of Lanzarote, 
an hour by Iberia’s DC-3, is the most 
fascinating of all excursions in the Ca- 
naries. Here, where the first Spaniards 
landed, the women still bind their faces 
in white cloth, cover their heads with 
huge straw hats, wear long-sleeved 
blouses with floppy wristlets, cover 
their hands with white gloves and in 
this costume work the meager land, 
tossing seeds into the volcanic ash that 
is the island’s soil, trudging behind 
their husbands, who dig the furrows 
with a camel and a wooden plow. When 
I was on I^anzarote it had rained two 
months before, and that had been the 
first rain in 14 months’ time. And yet, 
figs and grapes grow in the pulverized 
black lava, flowers bloom and onions 
are harvested in the spring and export- 
ed to Britain and Scandinavia. 

Some 200 craters blister the land- 
scape of Lanzarote, many of them 
blown suddenly out of fertile fields in 
the fantastic eruption of 17.30, a vol- 
canic unrest that lasted for six years, 
buried four villages and covered a fifth 
of all the island with ragged black 
lava. Islanders chopped away at the 
gray rock, found the earth again and 
planted it with new seed. The lava 
ash, they found, takes the evening 
dew and contains it and protects it 
from the next day's hot sun. And so 
grapes grow, and purple bougainvil- 
laea, geraniums, palm trees, guavas, 
and even orange trees, growing with- 
out trunks, like bu.shes, the branches 
spreading in depressed potholes, se- 
cure from the hot winds that blow 
out of Africa. 

Wealthy islanders have villas in the 
country, built of lava stone and paint- 
ed white. But the lawn is black ash 
with brilliant flowering bushes grow- 
ing out of the cinders. Pretty young 
daughters with blue eyes, <lres.sed al- 
ways in their white-hooded Mother 
Hubbard hats, hide behind the pillars 
and titter self-consciously. Then sud- 
denly the last hou.se of the habitable 
earth is passed, and then, where man 
has not chopped away what the earth 
disgorged two centuries ago, there is 
only the jagged lava, a wind-tossed 
black sea suddenly stopped and petri- 
fied in mid-motion, running out to the 
horizon. A camel or a car will lake you 
coatitiKcd 
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up a 200-year-old range called the Fire 
Mountains and, although there is no 
visilile fissure in the earth, llie gravel 
is warm, and in a fire hole you can fry 
an egg or watch an armful of brush 
burst in one minute into excited flame. 

On the moon island of Lanzarote it 
is a day’s outing to drive south to El 
Golfo, a weird nook by the sea walled 
in by a queer semicircle of stratified 
rock, and a maroon hill that runs down 
to a coal-colored beach. Behind the 
beach is an emerald lagoon. Herons 
that float in on white wings use it as a 
way station, and swimmers who have 
never plumbed its depths use it as a 
pool. There is a picnic table tucked in 
a red rock cave. Six miles away there 
is hunting for black African duck in 
the salt flats of .Galinas del .Janubio. 
The season is open the year round and 
all that is needed is permission of the 
salt flat owner, one Jaimen Lleo. As 
for the salt which is reduced from the 
sea water, most of it is .sold to pre- 
serve the corbina, a codlike fish that 
is caught by Lanzarote fishermen in 
six-month excursions off the .African 
coast, dried and salted, then sold to 
natives of the Belgian Congo, much as 
Nova Scotia salts cod and sells it to 
the West Indies. 

The center of all excursions on Lan- 
zarote is its pleasant little porndor 
which decorates the harbor’s edges in 
Arrecife. a metropolis of 14,000 peo- 
ple. nearly half the island’s total pop- 
ulation. Tliis year it has redone most 
of its rooms, and a suite with waterside 
terrace and private bath, plus full 
board, tips and taxes will come to 
$:L80 a day. Tables are set up along 
the private tiled dock. A call for hors 
d’oeuvres will bring 10 dishes, among 
them mero, olives stuffed with an- 
chovies, potato chip.s and cold pickled 
barnacles. Sixteen cents will buy you a 
half bottle of Canary wine, white, 
strung and sweet, and many times men- 
tioned in the plays of Shakespeare. 

From the porndor dock a charter 
boat I $10 for boat and crew) sails out 
for tuna and bonito. working the 
waters off the African coast. The ocean 
is so clear — the bottom is paved with 
lava — that fishermen do best in 800 
feet of water. And the lines must be 
heavy to contend with manta rays 
that run upward of 600 pounds. 

But the very clarity of the water 
that forces rod fishermen into extreme 
depths is what make.s I.anzarote and 
its offshore satellite islands a dream- 
land for skin-divers. Off its northern 


end is Graciosa, a roadle&s Island where 
fishermen five, ('ffshore from it are the 
islets of Montana Clara, Alegranza, 
Ro(|ue del Oe.ste and Roque del Infier- 
no where old birds go to die. Montana 
Clara has two families, one the light- 
house keeper, one a goat herder. It is 
also a nesting place for the pardela, 
a bird that is hunted by torchlight 
for the meat which is salted and sold, 
and the feathers which are dandy for 
hats. Alegranza is privately owned. 
It is the channels between the islands 
that skin-divers say are among the 
best hunting grounds in the world. 
Although a charier boat can take skin- 
divers from the Arrecife parador to 
Gracio.sa, it is faster to go in one hour 


by car to the end of Lanzarote, in one 
hour by boat to Graciosa, and in one 
hour by camel across roadless Gra- 
ciosa to Playa La Concha, the island 
beach. 

There is a pension on Graciosa owned 
by an entrepreneur named Jorge To- 
ledo, who is also captain of the charter 
boat, operator of the island radio, post- 
man and mayor. The car across Lanza- 
roie costs $6, Jorge gets $10 a day for 
the boat, and the camel costs $1 for 
two people, round trip. 

The camels on Tenerife, largest of 
the Canaries, are mostly for the tour- 
ists. And the tourists thunder in from 
the north or slip in by sea and go off to 
nest in Puerto de la Cruz, a seaside 
resort where artists paint, the sea is 
rough, and pools are built oceanside 
among the outcroppings of black lava 
rocks. Three new hotels are abuilding 
along the Playa de Martianez. The ca- 
banas of the huge St. Telmo pool, ready 


this winter, will face west to the .setting 
sun and South America. Swimmers and 
sun-tanners who come for lunch can 
consult the tank for a lobster only late- 
ly flown from the African coast. Tlie 
painters can sketch the pink St. Telmo 
chapel in the orange sun of t he late aft- 
ernoon and dawdlers can .slip down to 
Dinamico, the outdoor pub in the Plaza 
de Charco. 

Up on ilje hill the Germans in shorts 
and shaved heads come to nest in the 
creaky confines of the 140-room Hotel 
Taoro, first built in 1900, They pay the 
likes of $200 for 21 days, including air 
fare from Wuppertal, and there are sim- 
ilar excursions for Swedes. In the win- 
ter there is dancing every night, but 


any day, winter or summer, a sipper 
lounging in the new yellow and blue 
basket chairs on the cocktail terrace 
can contemplate the pool and the sea, 
and betw’een the two, the Tenerife 
slopes carpeted with green banana 
fronds and sprinkled with tlie sugar 
cubes of white villa.s. Six dollars would 
carry the day here, but a second-cla.ss 
hotel in Puerto de la Cruz will feed you, 
shelter you and serve you for inside 
$2.50 per diem. 

Half an hour from the seaside swim- 
mers, skiers skid down the .slopes of 
Teide, 12,152 feet high. The road runs 
by way of Villa Orotava, an ancient 
town where grass grows in the hilly 
streets, bougainvillaea falls over the 
white-washed walls like a purple rug 
hung out to air, and the bright yellow 
candles that grow on acacia trees light 
the village handstand. Pols filled with 
ferns hang in the courtyards of villas 
and sway lightly in the breezes that 
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waft up ovt*r tlie red tiled roofs fr<»m 
tlie sea, and the afternoon sun shoots 
brilliant shafts that ijjnite the crystal 
chandeliers that rninht otherwise have 
had to wait for nisht to Rain atti-ntion. 

'I'he drive from sea level, wlierc* it is 
sunny, sometimes ascends through the 
cloud layers tliat hang low over Tene- 
rife. After corkscrew minutes througli 
the haze the highway breaks out above 
the chnid line and into the sun. ’I’hen 
the view is of the cone of Teitle jjnilrud- 
ing through the blanketing white mass 
of overcast, looking like nothing .so 
much as a tan bosom in a vast sea of 
bedclothes. 


In the winter the snow comes and 
the skiers move up to the /Kird'ltir of 
Las r aha<lu.s wliose .oO rooms and rustic 
fireplaces open this season. Rooms, 
nu-als and taxes comi' to $t a day, but 
the modern skier ought to l>e notified 
that there are no lifts nor tows. In 
spring when the snows melt, tlie ter- 
races look out to the tufts of beige grass 
and the odd rock formations that long 
ago spilled from the top of Teiile. For 
Teide means hell, and the early natives 
who named it that believed that the 
devil lived insitle, l>ut when the old 
mountain was docile it was because the 
good spirit was .sitting on top, not let- 
ting the devil out. 

There i.s little intimation of such 
violence down by the sea in the capital 
of Santa (’ruz de Tenerife. Us prime 
hotel, the Mencey, sits (juite sedately 
in the residential tiuarter. If its deep 
leather chairs and enormous murals are 
somewhat awesome, the formal garden 
is a manicured delight, and there is a 
tennis court, a swimming jjool e(iuipped 
with its own bur, and over the whole 
cantonment, a French manager. Single 
rooms with meals start at $7, hut at the 
second-cla.s.s Hotel IMtio de Oro, Eng- 
lish-run, the day rate is all in. 

In the twiliglit thesliijjs lie quiet be- 
hind the breakwater. But steep out of 
the water rise the razor-backed moun- 
tains turning a soft rose beige with the 
dusk. It is time to sttip for lopax, which 
are little dishe.s of .squid-in-it.s-ink or 
octopus or ftiniii-lila <lr nhtidrzt ifish 
and vegetables . It's 10c for the iapus 
and another dime for a glass of sherry. 
A good investment. Dinner won't he 
served until 10. Some»)ne has flipped 
on the blue neon crosses on the Civil 
War memorial — Spanish, that is— in 
the Plaza de Espaha. Alongside the 
stone shaft loungers loll and, in plots 
around it. ro.sesnod in the soft wind out 
of Africa and, warmed and nourishe<l. 
grow the whole year round. end 



Whether it’s your only yacht or merely transportation to 
your yacht, the .Amanda Watcrscootcr is more fun than any- 
thing else afloat. Powered by a full-fledged inboard maiine 
engine, the Amanda is safe, stable, virtually unsinkablc. 
Strong enough to cany two adults with ease, it’s light 
enough to launch anywhere. Stows easily in the back of 
a station wagon for overland transportation. The Amanda 
turns on a dime and features single control automatic 
transmission so simple that children can share the fun. 
See your favorite sports car or mai ine dealer. 


AuMei 

A/iwAt 



Illustralrd booklet on request. P.S.: Great Idea for Xmas! 
Catfern Dttiribuiers, 'NisoogerCorp., 125 Moio Sf., New Rochelte, N.Y. 
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Woriow, Indiana 


Camera + binoculars 

= CkmJ^itunc 



Remarkable Cam- 
Binox combines a 
fine binocular with a 
precision camera, 
captures on film cany- 
thing within the 
range of 7 x 35 binoc- 
ular. Twenty 4" x 5" 
(or larger) prints 
from a single roll of 
film. Light, practical, 
perfect for any 
sportsman. 

So new he's certain 
not to have it. 



ARNOLT 

Corporation 


Warsaw, Indiana 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



The shoulder roll helps 
prevent Injury in a fall 



You should arrive flat on your back, with your 
hands still in the first position. Repeat the ex- 
ercise to the ri^ht and then to the left attain, 


Re.sl your weight on your right knee, shoulde 
‘ and hand. Use your left toe to help %nth bal- 
ance and stretch your right arm along the floor. 


Give a shove with your left leg, relax and let 
your body roll over your shoulders as in a side 
somersault, keeping hands in place on the floor. 


The lateral stretch exercise in Lesson No. 17 
(SI, Nov. 4) is a necessary preparation for this 
w'eek’s exercise, the shoulder roll. If you have 
hoen successful in adding the earlier maneu- 
ver to your 15-minute daily exercise period, 
you should have no trouble with this more ad- 
vanced one. The shoulder roll is more than a 
useful exercise. It is a method of avoiding in- 
jury when (and if) you trip over something — a 
hidden log while hiking or a living room rug. 
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BRUISE DAMAGE often leadi to blowout when you least expect it. Nylon's ihock-obsorblng toughness shrugs off punishment, gives tires lasting strength. 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 

M>Ioii fMM'f] protoi'ts hot against weakening hv humps. (le\ strain, 
moisture, heat — runs eooler on thi* roa<l. 'rhat's >vhv safelv-eonseious 
j)eopU* everwkhere are switching !<► in Ion eonl tin's. 

fti iii't ntii' vpar. sale- of nvioii foni firi'> lia\r- iinTra-pil 
^cm tiia\ In- -ur[>rUp'l liow litjlr ilir extra proiertnui 
ol in ioii eon] lire- tsill eo'.t mui N\ Ion j. smir l>e-l jirotei'. 
tiioi a|:aiml (lie lour inujor eaiise> ol utneeii lire ilaiiiaue 
that eaii lpa>) to l>lowoiil'; liiiin)i. that oeeiir in tner\<hn 
tJri\inc. tle\ 'train lliat lake- ]>lai'«- e\er\ tune a tire liirn-. 
nioi'tiire llial -eeii- in tliron^li eiit* in the rul'her. \\ liat'< 
more, inloii not milv w iilnlaniU heal hot. hnt a>’tnallv 
rtJii' It]) to -Ifl' ' Ii*r. 

N\ Ion's siijM-riorils li.t.' heeri (irmeil in hilliom of inile> 
ii'e liv safi-l^-eoii'eion* triiekiT'. N\loii eonl lire- are in 
c\<TMia\ u>e li\ hi^liMas jioliee. eonimereial lleet operators 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 



ami taxi'. All major airline' ami militarv aireral't ilepemi on 
inloti eoril tire', tor greater 'aiet\. tti'i'l on in Ion wlii*n 
Inisiii^ new lire* or a new <-ar. Look lor the iilentiliealion 
on tile 'idewall. 


(JOPONI) 


Hauh the i)L OF riiF \io\Tn - <m cHs-ry 
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SrORTlXG LOOK 


AMERICA’S SKI 
CLOTHES 


PIIOTOCKAPHS nr ClIUtSTA 



S KI-TOW PONCHO '$40, Ernst with ii collar which 

forms a hood is of sky-blue lodun. Amy Baird of I’orliand, 
Ore. wears it with u matching poplin fastcap ($d, White Slag'. 


S TKKTCH I'AN'TS,” said a Te.xas skier recently, “are 
the best thing that lia-s happened to skiing .since 
Hannes Schneider.” '['hat takes in a lot of territory, but 
skiers all the way acro.ss the country can safely ad<l that 
the next best thing is tliat stretch pant.s, which, like 
Schneider, w-ere for quite a while available only from 
Europe, can now he bought from American manufactur- 
ers, at American prices. And the same is now true of all 
ski apparel, with the possible exception of bools and 
hand-knit ski sweaters, 'i'he .\merican manufacturers 
have come of age. and thi.s year the selection of domes- 
tic ski styles etjuais the best ol the Eurojtean competi- 
tors. 'I’o the nation’s 4 million skiers this means lower 
prices on everything, since they will no longer have to 
pay the tariff. Stretch pants from American .sources, for 
example, come in just as many sparkling colors and .sell 
for an average $10 loss. To document the American inva- 
sion of what lias been a European province almost since 
the sjMirt began, Sports Ii.i.I’stratkd has again, as it 
did last December, surveyetl every important ski area in 
the country. Here are our limling.s: 

Stretch pants are still the biggest news, and anybody 
who can scrape up the $4U to $o0 they cost wants them. 
The next step, particularly for the lady skier, is the all- 
stretch suit — one trim line of Helonca from collar to boot, 
as worn by Skier .Amy Baird on this week's cover ($70, 
from Ern.st Engel; at Saks Fifth Ave., J. L. Hudson, 
Filene’s. Bramson's, Fre<lerick and Nelson). 

Another new look, one fast becoming a fad, with in- 
structors, and racers selling the pace, is the knicker, far 
trimmer than the hoppy plus eights which were the first 
ski pants. They come in colored corduroy or in dark 
woolens and are worn with water-repellent hand-knit 
socks, made in Norway of unwa.shed wool. They are pop- 
ular for spring skiing, as worn at Ml. Hood (opposite). 

'I’he favorite new parka.s are both quilted and revers- 
ible-many of iliem with a pattern on one .side, a con- 
trasting .solid color on the other. 'I'here is a growing 
vogue for capes to wear on the chair lift, a fashion bor- 
rowed from Bavaria. And speaking of lift.s, the almost 
complete disappearance of the rope low, wliich snagged 
parkas, has lielped “sliarpen up” the .American skier. 
There are many specialized regional fads: crash hel- 
mets in tlie Northwest, Mexican vest.s in the Southwest, 
Army-surplus wihlcai-skin parkas in New England — 
and collector’s-ilem European sweaters everywhere. 

KOK NKW.S OK AN II'AI.IAN DKSIllNHK Tl HN TIIK I'AGK 
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K NICKKHS ark back as li>p ski fashion in trim versions copied from Alpine mountain- 
eering pants. At Mount Hoo<l, Dour McCabe of San Mateo, Calif, and Cornelia St. John 
of Greenwich. Conn, team corduroy knickers ($15, Kfielwei.*?* i, hand-knit socks 'Seibu, $11 1 . 



S lllHTTAll. i-AHKA i$l\ White Stan- in ic*- 
Ijreen poplin pi|)f<i with while is a hesi seller. Cor- 
nelia St. John wears it with white .'treteh itatiis 
hy 1 )ormer-Weriter ■ at Timherliiie Lodte. 


A K’I'KK-SKI CAI’KS inietrs$25: wtinien'.', 

• White Stai; are eopied from Bavarian ela.s- 
sics, and are W(]rn by Tinil«Tline Manauer Diek 
Kohnstamni ami Carolyn Hic«‘ at ski tow .shack. 


C Dl.dU AN'd I’.^TTKRN Idaze on the mourtiains. <’arolyti Kie<- of I’ortliinii 
maiehe- red llelaneu pants with eoin-prinfeti, reverdble nyl*>n parka 

' $2;{ • and C. H. Vaughan of Manchester. \’l. with poplin parka i $2d, all White State . 



MT. HOOD’S 
MARCHESE 


One of the best of the European (lesigners showetl off Ins 
new styles in person jusi last month, when Italy’s Emilio 
Pucci made a sentimental journey hack to Oregon. There he 
had designe<l his first ski suits for the Heed College ski 
team 'JO years ago: now he was returning to spearhead a 
charity fashion show of his ski designs. In his honor a 
previously undesignated ski trail on Ml. Hood was chris- 
tened Pucci's Glade. Following the ceremonies, the ebul- 
lient Pucci poseil with models wearing his latest look in ski 
fashions — smooth-knit sweaters over tight-fitting stretch 
pants, ami one tuck-in gabardine shirt to he worn un- 
der a Pucci-print parka with matching lilac stretch [lants. 



\T I'lMHKRi.iNK crcfi eo.sns ck kismi.v wiih oiovanna ri ri. joan ASiiont, kim (;i vkh anh vivi mckkkson 
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CARDS ON THE TABLE 


by CHARLES GOREN 

A PROBLEM IN RECONSTRUCTION 


NORTH 



SOITH 



EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

1 V 

1 ♦ 

Pa.s.s 

2 V 

Double 

Pass 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

4 ♦ 

Double 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 




EAST.WEST 

VULNERABLE. 

EAST DEALS 


W KST leads the 4 of hearts. East plays the ace and shifts 
to the king of clubs. West follows with the 4 and the 
dummy plays low. East continues with the queen. West 
plays the 9, and dummy the ace. 

At this point the reader should be able to 1 1 Determine 
West’s exact distribution. 2) Identify every honor card in 
West’s hand. 3t Figure out the line of play required to ful- 
fill the contract. 

Answers; 1. On the basis of the final double, declarer 
may conclude that West holds all five trumps inasmuch 
as it is clear from the bidding that he has much less than 
his share of the high cards. His lead (the lowest heart out- 
standing! marks him with three or four hearts. East’s open- 
ing bid and subsequent double of two hearts indicate that 
he has a six-card suit. This is further substantiated by his 
play of the ace of hearts on the opening lead which denies 
a solid suit (with a holding headed by A-K-Q his correct 
play would be the queenb West can therefore be placed 
with three hearts. 

The order in which West played the clubs (4-9) makes it 
apparent that he has a doubleton in that suit. Holding 
three to a jack, he would have signaled with the 9 original- 
ly. West’s three remaining cards are diamonds. 

2. West has the J, 10 of spades and the king of hearts. 
East’s play of the ace on the opening lead denies the king. 
West cannot have the queen of hearts, for with the king- 
queen, he would have led the king. 

3. With the knowledge of West’s exact distribution. 
South can count nine sure tricks— three high spades, two 
heart ruffs in the closed hand, three diamonds and one 
club. He must be able to ruff one club in dummy to obtain 
the tenth trick. However his timing must be exact. 

When he takes the ace of clubs, he ruffs a heart low, re- 
turns to dummy with a diamond and ruffs another heart. 
Next he cashes two more diamond tricks. 

West at this point is down to his five trumps. A club lead 
forces him to ruff. Whatever trump West leads is taken in 
South’s hand. Declarer leads another club and dummy over- 
ruffs West. High trumps remain to win the last two tricks. 
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A bold masculine look keynotes men's watch 
fashions this gift season. These new shock- 
resistant Autowinds from Gruen are clean- 
lined, carefree, informal. They’re as different 
from old-style automatics as our Atomic Age 
is from decades past. Each one is trade- 


marked . . . Gruen-Precision*. . . your assurance 
of finest watch craftsmanship. See these dy- 
namically styled new Gruen Autowinds at 
your jeweler’s right away! 

Gruen-official watch of Trans World Airlines. 
Fine Gruen Watches from $35.75 to $5000. 


Why give a "wind-up" watch . . . 

Give an exciting self-winding Gruen Autowind! 



GRaEN...THE NEWEST LOOK IN TIME! 
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THE NEW WAY TO SKI-Second Lesson 


TRAVERSES AND 
BASIC TURNS 

with WILLY SCHAEFFLER and EZRA BOWEN 

Illusti-ated by ROBERT RIGER 




T hk freedom of the snow fields beckons with this sec- 
ond lesson of the series on the new shortswing tech- 
nique by Willy Schaeffler. Denver University ski coach 
and head of the ski school at Arapahoe Basin. Three weeks 
ago on these pages Willy showed 17 living room exercises to 
prepare you for the supple heel thrust and reverse shoulder 
turns in this new method. Now he shows under actual ski- 
ing conditions how the shortswing really works. 

To assist with the demonstration.s, Willy drafted Mrs. 
Vernon (Ann) Taylor, wife of one of Denver's leading busi- 
nessmen. Ann is an accomplished skier in the shoulder- 
rotating Arlberg technique. But after one day with Willy 
she was converted to the new method. On the second day, 
she mastered the basic movements up through the stem 
turn. Any advanced intermediate can catch on as quickly 
as Ann. Beginners will probably take longer, but by using 
the teaching aids that Willy and Ann show on the fol- 
lowing pages, they will be able to learn more easily and 
with more pleasure than with any other system of skiing. 


Old downhill position 

hajs d(H‘ppr knee bend, strong forward 
lean from hip.<», hands low. Poles are 
short, -since skier using either French 
or Arlberg crouch Ls close to the snow. 
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New downhill position k upright. »ith only stlighl flexing ot 
knees, ankles; no hip bend, hands above waist. Poles are four inche.s long- 
er to help keep skier erect, should reach within hand's breadth of armpit. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Learning commay Ann gets her downhill 
shoulder back, but keeps hips, knees locked in in- 
correct straight-on position. Willy has body curved 
in correct comma. Heavy lines dramatize difference 
between shortswing and other traverse techniques. 


THE TRAVERSE 

In the shortswing, the basic maneuver, from which all oth- 
er moves develop, is the traverse, in which the skier moves 
diagonally across the slope. And the basic position is the 
striking new comma, shown below. In the comma, the 
downhill shoulder is pulled back and the weight is on the 
downhill ski. The upper body is over the skis, with the 
hips, knees and ankles curved toward the slope. This idea 
of beginning with the traverse is a direct departure from 
the Arlberg method, which starts from the snow plow. It 
differs, too, from the French method, which builds from a 
traverse but keeps the shoulders squared and demands a 
powerful forward lean at the knees and hips. In the comma, 
by contrast, the upper body is loose, relaxed, ready to move 
with subtle, rhythmic motions rather than powerful swings. 



Ankle touch 


while moving in 
traverse help-s skier to keep .shoulder 
back, body flexible. As exerci.se shows 
in Nov. 25 is.sue, skier with .squared 
shoulders i.s able to reach only to knee. 


Perfect comma on a flat 

surface shows knees, ankles to- 
gether so ski.s form single unit. On 
slope, skier should look ahead, ad- 
vanceupperski two to fo»«r inches. 


Lifting uphill ski forces weight onto the 
downhill ski, upper body leaning out over slope. 
Natural reaction on steep hill is to lean toward 
slope, dangerbus in full since shoulders will hit while 
ski.s are still planle<l in snow, causing a bad twist. 


CONTINUED 
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SKIING continued 


SIDE-SLIPPING 



Sicl©-slip begins with Willy in traverse 
position (i). To start side-slip he unweights 
skis by bending knees and hips down and 
farther toward slope in exaggeration of 
eomma, at same time easing grip of uphill 
edges on snow by slight outward turn of 
the ankles (2). By accentuating comma 
bend, Willy keeps upper body out over 
skis, thus correcting natural tendency to 
lean into slope when edges let go, upsetting 
balance and causing skis to chatter or slide 
out from under you. To stop side-slip, Wil- 
ly downweights again, then returns to mod- 
ified comma, rolling edges back (3) until 
skis take hold. If skis will not .slide easily at 
first, try exercises shown at left and right. 


The next step in the shortswing is the side-slip, a practical way for any 
novice to come down a hill and a good way for anyone to practice the 
all-important business of edge control, i.e., the angle at which your 
skis bite into the slope during a traverse. Like every shortswing ma- 
neuver, it begins and ends with the comma, with a minimum of mo- 
tion in between. For the side-slip, in fact, there is no new movement 
beyond an unweighting of the skis through a downward motion, and a 
releasing of the uphill edges that allows you to go into a controlled slide. 


Two-pole push is good way for beginner to learn side-slip. 
Stand in comma position on side of hill, hold poles together a.s shown, 
and pu.sh against the slope. As you bend knee.s and hip.s to put pres- 
.sure on poles, skis become unweighted and you start to side-slip. Poles 
act as brace to prevent fall into slope when skis first begin to .slide. 
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Parallel poles plarad 
across front of torso show 
how hips, shoulders must be 
kept in same plane during 
side-slip and traverse. Skiers 
trying shortswing for first 
time often move dowjihill 
shoulder forward, twisting 
body off balance, breaking 
comma and forcing upper 
body in toward the slope. 



Patterns on snow show paths of skis during straight side- 
slip (Uft) and half side-slip. In straight side-slip, Willy moves slowly, 
stops, side-slips, moves on. In half side-slip he skims across slope in 
one continuous move, stopping only when he has reached bottom. 


Half Slde~slipy graduate version of straight .side-slip, is excellent ex- 
ercise in edge control, besides being quick, ea.sy way to make diagonal de- 
scent. Skier, moving in fast traverse, releases edges as shown in figures 1, 2 
and 3. As edges let go, forward motion makes skis carve diagonal path 
through snow with upper edges brushing snow as in advanced turns to come. 


Push and catch is good confidence 
builder for side-slip since skis cannot run 
away. Plant one pole just above uphill 
ski, other pole downhill. Pu.sh with uphill 
pole. Skis will slide, stop at downhill pole. 


Split push is good side-slip aid in 
heavy snow or in steep narrow gullies where 
the skier has no room to maneuver. Plant 
both poles uphill, one at each end of skis, 
release edges and push to start side-slip. 
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SKIING eon/inu(*d 



THE FIRST TURN 

There are only two ways a skier can turn— in toward the slope or out toward the 
fall line, the line of steepest descent down a hill. Your first shortswing turn, 
shown below and at right, is toward the slope— a nice, safe way to go, and one 
that takes very little effort. Starting in a traverse, and using the edge control 
and unweighting by downward movement learned in side-slipping, you add 
one small ingredient: a gentle outward thrust of the heels that sets the skis 
swinging In an arc across the snow. Starting a turn by heel push is one of the 
great shortswing innovations, in contrast to the Arlberg and French techniques, 
where the turn impulse is a shoulder swing transmitted to the fronts of the skis. 


Learning swing^ Ann shows hangover from old tech- 
nique in bringing downhill shoulder forward. As teaching aid, 
Willy crooks poles inside elbows, which helps force downhill 
shoulder back. Ann tries it {righl) and finds it works— shoul- 
der back, she now can start her swing in the correct position. 


Treetop view of shortswing into 
slope shows downhill shoulder and hip 
drawn well back, body bent in comma, 
knees, ankles flexed to start heel thrust. 
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Rear view of swing to slope shows Willy moving in slow 
traverse (D on easy beginner's hill. To start turn impul.se he pull-s 
downhill shoulder a bit farther to the rear to prepare for heel 
thrust. As in side-slip, he unweights skis by bending knees and 
hip.s down and more toward slope. W’ith shoulders back and com- 
ma increased <*), skis have already started to turn. Then, with 
outward and downward thrust of heels (3), Willy swings skis 
through 45' arc. Again imitating side-slip, he stops turn by edg- 
ing -skis ( 4 ), then easing comma to start off in a new traverse. 


Front view of swing 
to slope, done on sleeper hill 
than rear view, gives clear 
look at difference between 
ea.sy comma in traverse and 
strong comma at point of 
heel thrust in turn. On gentle 
slope, Schaeffler needed old- 
fashioned forward bend from 
the hip to get momentum (or 
la-st part of turn. On .steep 
hill, natural speed from the 
terrain provides all necessary 
forward push. Willy’s pasi- 
tion at end of .swing, and all 
his movements through this 
turn, are identical to those 
of advanced turns to come. 


Turning over bump, {below) Ann u.se.s 
natural fallaway of terrain to unweight backs of skis 
for heel push and swing. Learning to read terrain, 
u.sing natural hill contours to help turns, makes 
skiing much easier. Note Ann’s excellent comma, 
shoulder pulled back in a .strong reverse position. 


CONTINUED 
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SKIING roN<tn»fd 



THE SNOWPLOW 


Perfect snowplow 

starts \iop left) with Willy in 
downhill pusitiun, hands at 
height of belt, kn(*es flexed, 
body upright but relaxed. To 
go Into plow, Willy pushes 
heeds out, making tails of skis 
slither aero.ss snow into plow 
position \eeuler>. At .same 
time he bends knees slightly to 
unweight tails of skis and put 
slight pressure on inside edges. 
Note jthat knees are barely 
more than a hand’s breadth 
apart, not spread wide with 
subsequent strain on thighs. 
Once in good plow Willy eases 
heel push, puts slight weight 
accent on inside edges i3i in 
order to start the skis run- 
ning back together into the 
normal downhill position. As 
an edgi*-control exercise, try 
brushing in and out of snow- 
plow 3 to 5 times in 20 yards. 


Worst mistake by beginners is to 
try snowplow before learning edge control. If 
outside etlges dig in, result is stid jackknife 
position {tof. If unequal pres-sure is put on 
inside edges (botlunt), skis will start to cross. 


Common mistake of experienced ski- 
ers is to bend knee.s too far. spread backs of .skis 
too wide, Skis must be brushed gently, n<it forc'ed. 


Once you get the feeling of edge control, you are ready for 
the snowplow, the best maneuver lor controlling your speed 
in your first turn through the fall line \right). This is the 
most despised of ail maneuvers— many expert.*? sneer at it 
as a beginner’s crutch, and beginners hate it because they 
are usually prodded into it before they have learned to use 
their edges, with the results shown by .Ann below. With 
edge control, however, there is nothing for the novice to 
worry about. Just relax and brush out with the tails of the 
skis. As for the skeptical experts, Schaeffler points out that 
Toni Sailer used the snowplow as a brake in winning the 
Olympic downhill. Furthermore, the heel-brushing snow- 
plow that Willy demonstrates below is a shortcut to the 
linked parallel turns he will teach next week in Fart Three. 
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starts off traversifiR slope in snowplow position (i). To turn, 
he pulls uphill shoulder back, shifts weight by leaning out 
over uphill ski (2). As soon as weight shift starts skis begin 
to turn. Halfway through turn (3). Willy is heading straight 
down fall line, speed controlled by plow with slight prea.sure 
on inside edges, left side of body in comma, left ski carving 
arc of turn. Once past fall line, Willy eases comma ( 4 ), moves 
downhill shoulder forward, ftnlshes sequence in normal 
snowplow position (#> ready to start new traverse and turn. 


Using terrain to help leam 

the snowplow turn, beginners swing 
through wide gully, using lift from 
eounterslope at side of gully to un- 
weight upper .ski, help start turn. 


CONTINUED 


Snowplow turn, first full turn through fall line, 
combines snowplow (shwn on opponUe page) with comma, 
edge control learned in sideslip, and swing to slope. W'illy 
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SKIING 


THE STEM TURN 


This is the climax of your basic instruction in the 
shortswing. On the preceding pages you were taught 
the comma, the side-slip and the snowplow. These 
necessary fundamentals must be learned well, for in 
them are all the elements of the more advanced stem 
turn shown at right. A stem, as demonstrated below, is 
half a snowplow. That is, you brush outward with the 
tail of one ski instead of two, leaving the other leg and 
ski still pointed in the original direction. Now, there are 
only two ways to stem — uphill and downhill. Willy 
shows both below, as he prepares to make a turn to the 
left. In the right-hand figure Willy does it the old way. 
stemming with the downhill ski, weight on the uphill 
ski, uphill shoulder twisted back in a windup ready to 
start the powerful rotation that will set him into the 
turn. Obviously there is some waste motion here. Willy 
wants to turn downhill, but according to the old doc- 
trine he must start by counterrotating and stemming 
away from the direction of the turn. In the left-hand 
figure he shows the economy of movement that is the 
essence of the new shortswing. He wants to turn to the 
left, so he takes his uphill ski and stems in the direc- 
tion he wants to go. The right shoulder is back, not as 
a windup for rotation, but to facilitate the w'eight shift 
onto the right ski. Thus, with little more than a shift- 
ing of weight, the shortswing stem briiigs the skier 
down any slope, under any snow conditions, with more 
style and rhythm and far less fatigue than ever before. 


Finishing stem turn, wuiy 

and Ann show perfect comma position as they 
complete a turn to the left. Knee.s, ankles are 
flexed, weight is on downhill ski, uphill ski un- 
weightwl, ready to stem for turn to the right. 


New Snd old methods for starting stem 
turn point up dramatic departure of shurt-swing 
from old techniques. Willy starts shortswing 
turn ill//' by stemming uphill .ski and shifting 
weight, old-style turn by downhill stem and 
counterrotation. Note deep bend <if uphill knee 
in old system puts heavy .strain on skier’s thigh. 


Stsrting stem turn, Willy traverses gentle slope 
in comma po.sltion (D, downhill shoulder back, weight on down- 
hill ski. Without shifting weight, he stems uphill ski (a) in direc- 
tion of turn, pulls uphill shoulder back to prepare for weight 
shift. Next instant ho transfers weight to uphill ski (3), and turn 
begins. As he comes through fall line <*). weight is on outside ski, 
left side of body shows comma as in snowplow, but with inside 
ski angled more toward fall line. Oni-e pa.st fall line, Willy eases 
comma <*>. lets skis run together naturally, starts new traverse 
(6). Stem turn, like snowplow turn, should be us«-d only when 
turning out toward the fall line, not for turn into the slope. 
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NEXT WEEK: 
PARALLEL TURNS 


In the December 23 issue Willy winds up his analysis 
of the Austrian shortswing technique with detailed 
demonstrations of the graceful parallel turns, and 
ad-amatic presentation of the shortswing's much- 
discussed and much-misunderstood graduate ma- 
neuver, the hip-swinging ski dance called Wedtltt. 
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MINOR LEAGUES DOOMED 

continued from page 36 


during the convention last week did 
so for one primary reason; they were 
unable to obtain a working agreement 
with a major league team. 

It lias frequently been pointed out 
by minor league executives that fliey 
could still, if given the chance, develop 
a young player and sell him to the 
majors at just about half (“I’d .say a 
third,” says O’Connor i of what it coats 
a big league team to do the job for it- 
self. When one considers the financial 
drain of vast scouting staffs and sprawl- 
ing farm systems, this undoubtedly is 
true. But the big league teams, prrtic- 
ularly those with highly successiul larm 
operations, are not about to return to 
the point where they must bid on the 
open market for seasoned minor league 
players. For one thing, it would leave 
too much to chance, and good business- 
men like Walter O’Malley of the Dodg- 
ers, Lou Pprini of the Braves and Del 
Webb of the Yankees are not going to 
buy very much of that. For another, a 
major league club does not mind spends 
ing a little more money if the re.sult is a 
player who has been brought up in the 
system and indoctrinated thoroughly 
all his baseball life in the particular 
style of play and winning psychology 
of the parent organization. 

The three ways in which the minors 
could conceivably break this strangle- 
hold are by congressional action against 
the majors as a result of antitrust vio- 
lations and restraint of trade: by some 
future concerted and dynamic upris- 


ing of their own: or through the good 
graces of the big leagues themselves. 
Although the majors shake in their 
bools whenever t he first subject is men- 
tioned, there is little or no indication 
to date that the government will act; 
baseball may be a business, but it is 
still a sport, and the laws of the land 
look upon it as such. 

As for a revolution from below, the 
major leagues have even less to fear 
here. Minor league history is one long 
page of dissension and distrust. “The 
trouble with the minors,’’ says Dick 
Butler, president of the Texas League, 
“always has been that there are too 
many divergent opinions instead of a 
united front.” And Trautman, charged 
for years in some quarters with namby- 
pamby leadership, asks simply, “How 
can you give leadership when you have 
no followers?” 

As for the big leagues suddenly get- 
ting bighearted and giving players 
away, Leslie O’Connor admits, “I can 
hardly visualize this happening.” Nei- 
tlier can anyone else. 

One may wonder why the majors, 
big brother a.s they are in this rather 
raucous family and definitely {lepend- 
ent upon little brother for the develop- 
ment of players under one system or 
another, do not extend the aid that is 
so evidently needed. The answer is that 
the majors will step In and help out — 
but not until it i.s absolutely necessary. 
In a cold-blooded business way, they 
will continue to take over minor league 


franchises, send television and radio 
into minor league territory and allow 
the independents to die until the crit- 
ical point is reached. Quite frankly, 
they cannot afford to subsidize all of 
minor league baseball, nor do they in- 
ten<l to try. All that they need is just 
enough farm teams to handle the play- 
ers they have under contract. Once this 
point is reached, the minor league.s will 
level off and survive. 

The critical point is not too far away. 
Once it was believed that a booming 
farm system required a.s many as 20 
teams to handle all the young talent. 
Now even heavily loaded farm systems 
like those of the I’lrates. Braves, Dodg- 
er.s and Yankees seem to operate most 
effectively with something like 10 mi- 
nor league teams. “We think that eight 
or nine is about right.” says Fre.sco 
Thompson of the Dodgers. “ and there 
are certainly quite a few big league 
clubs, Washington, for example, that 
can get along with less.” If one is to 
as.sume then that an alignment of 20 
minor leagues with IfiO teams would do 
the job, it may be seen that the pre.sent 
figure is fast approaching what the ma- 
jors would consider an ideal state. 

Down on the farm 

If the major leagues sometimes ap- 
pear to he the villain of the minor 
league story, it can al.so be argued that 
they are only realistic. No one would 
be happier than major league cluli own- 
ers if the minor league team.s under 
their direction would produce not only 
players hut dollar bills as well. But tlie 
time has long since passed when the 
function of the lower minors, at least, 
is entertainment. They exist only as 
a training ground for prospective major 
league ballplayers. And public apathy 
has become so strong that even should 
the majors .stop televising into their 
territory, even should mosquitoes slop 
biting, even — heaven forbid — should 
Lassie die, it is doubtful that the fans 
would come back into the parks. 

It is a difficult thing for the old mi- 
nor leaguers to realize and accept, for 
they were rai.sed on the game and they 
love it. Like a man who puts catsup on 
his beans, they are unable to figure out 
why everyone else doesn’t like it, too. 

But the minor leagues, at least in 
the form in which they have struggled 
along for years, are doomed. Maybe it 
won’t he as much fun as it once was 
Maybe a lot of people who could have 
helped but didn’t will be sorry when 
the day arrives. But it is coming. And 
the minor leaguers, ilespite their rose- 
colored glasses and whistling in the 
dark, know it, too. N.2J 



*‘Noio here’s a beautiful game. While is atlacking 
black’s queen and rook U'ith his knight.” 
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Bo> "inih Aitvniiun wilb Im< 4I Tbomu" [CBi<-TV). W>lrb >oiir nmpsprr >or linw iiid 


because Hertz has a more 
efficient reservation service... 

MR. LOWELL THOMAS HAS THE HERTZ IDEA! 


Posed picture? Sure. But Mr.Thomas 
is no stranger to us. And here’s why 
he prefers to rent Hertz cars: 
“Maybe you can say it better, but 
when I ask you to have a car wait- 
ing for me in another city, it’s there 
on the button!” 

As you know, Mr. Thomas is a 
busy man. He travels far and fast. 
Making films. On-the-spot radio and 


television interviews. Hunting high 
adventure. To save time he takes a 
plane or train— has a new Turbo- 
glide Chevrolet Bel Air or other ex- 
pertly maintained Hertz car wait- 
ing there. That’s The Hertz Idea! 

Hertz has more offices by far 
where you can rent a more depend- 
able car. Cost? National average 
rate’s only $7.85 a day plus 9 cents 


a mile— including all gasoline, oil 
and proper insurance. Try The 
Hertz Idea, too. Call your local 
Hertz office to reserve a car — any- 
where. We're listed under “Hertz” 
in alphabetical phone books every- 
where. You'll prefer Hertz service . . . 
because there's more of it'. Hertz 
Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 



people by fer.,.uee 

HERTZ 


Rent a car 


‘RENT nr HUIE... LEAVE IT THERE" NOW. NATION-WlOE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE! (Betwswi HefK cities on itnUls ol $25.00 or 


e. For Chevrolet sedans and comparable models only.) 





Let ^^TKlDTrS Cn]®IIl©[i carry you lightly through the holiday season 


1 1 h ether you relehrule on 
the .'<hi slojie/i or at home, hiire pleuiij <tf 
White Home Jor t/our.felj, your yuentx 
. . . (tud Jor (jijtn. It'n such a lujht 
und pleuMint-ta.dwij Scotch! 



ended Scotch Whisky. 66.8 Proof. Sole Distri 


itors : 6ro 


e Vintners Co.. Inc.. New York. N.Y. 


m t: 




THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SOVIET FITNESS 

Sirs: 

Thi* Jerry Cuoke arliele and pirtures on 
sithleiics in Siiviet Russia iiuiI 

Phy>--ictil Fihin'K, SI, Dfc. 2: are (he besj 
ihinjpi 1 have ever seen in your magazine. 

Maybe we shouhi start havinn home- 
jinii-honie competition in a loi of sports 
with Russia? In fael, w<iuUln’l it be a Ko<i(i 
idea to hold the 19H4 Olympics in Russia? 
It Would certainly be a lot better to be 
planning to have the Olympics in Moscow 
than som<- of the more sinister things that 
might be taking place by that time. 

Kari. Cuahuk 

.\uhiirn. (!alif. 

• Both the r.S. and Russia are ex- 
pected to make a strong bid to have 
the 19f)4 (iames held in their countrie.s, 
with 'I’okytt a likely compromise site. 
Now that compulsory fingerprinting 
of visiting athleves is no longer an issue 
(H&n, Oct, 21 I. nothing except the 
ever-pre.senl problem of finances stands 
in the way of home-and-home athletic 
competitions. — ED. 

Sirs: 

I’m in full accord with Jerry Cooke's 
appraisal of the Ru.ssian people: friemily, 
likable and human. 

.Many of your readers, I’m sure, will crit- 
icize the apparent apathy in the U.S. to 
basic sports, csimparing Rus,sia's mammoth 
government-backed sports program to our 
unregulated emphasis on "popular .sports." 
One .should, however, recognize that world 
.Sports domination and physical fitness of 
the individual an- merely by-produels of 
Ku.ssia‘ft real objective: attempts to con- 
tain the actlvilie.s of individuals into regi- 
mented channels. This has been an integral 
part of authoritarian governnient.s: through- 
out history. Hitler's Germany is a point in 
, fact. 

I'll take my iid»ls on a coach's etligy any 
<lay, rather than have the uncompromi-sing 
.stare of Lenin and Co. lead a homecoming 
parade. 

Jack P. Gbtzki. 

Madison, Wis. 

Sirs: 

One thousand orchids to ytm for y<iur re- 
port on Rus-sia. Bovine, complacent Ameri- 
cans must be jolted from the ubi((uitous 
television set and kicked into the gymna- 
siums and YMCA.S acro.ss the country. 

Lbx Kavasai'ch 

Dallas 

Sirs; 

We should not emulate the Rus.sian tech- 
nique of government-controlleil physical 
fitness but utilize .\merican volunteerLsm 
— doing st>mething beneficial, becau.se «if 
the desire t<i do it. 

Here in Indianapolis, Mr. Jack Baker, 
Physical Education Director of the Park 
'School, is initiating a modest program in 
a more or less experimental way, feeling his 
way as to the best methods to employ at 
his particular school and building a pro- 
gram on a sound basis to help not only the 
gifted athletes but every child. 

How to arou.se interest and stir pet)ple 


to action i.s the big problem confronting 
our country. Just as lattle la-ague Baseball 
grew from a single example, it would be 
wonderful if sehool.s. V.MCAs and individ- 
uals would at least experiment with the 
merits of a physical fitness program. 

Edward W. Harris Jr. 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

We hope that other magazines will bil- 
low you an<i cover other aspects of Rus.sian 
life. We believe that anything that can be 
thme to dispel the distrust between our two 
societies is si great step lowarri world peace. 

We will watch f<ir mor<- articles in the 
future which will broatlen our education 
and untlersianding of other countries, 

Gris Wkicht 

Norwalk, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Your "Red" number made Communist 
life look s<i attractive. I ask, why are we 
fighting it and why ilid lUingiiry revolt? 

R. L. Shari* 

West Chester. Pu, 

Sirs; 

I wonder if you could tell me the name 
and a<ldres,s of the Moscow girl shown in 
the women's crew picture iSl, Dee. 2 . 
If you <lon t know, perhaps you might sug- 
gest to me where I could find out same, I 
was quite struck by her beatiiy and, us a 
student of the Ru.ssian language, would 
like to initiate a corre-spondence with her. 

Don Prick 

Amherst, Mas.s. 



HELENA OF DYNAMO 


• Helena Bystrova c o Sports Direc- 
tor, Dvnamo Water Stadium, Mos- 
cow. U.S.S.R.-ED. 

ALL ABOUT CRIBBAGE 

Sirs: 

My wife and I wish to oingratulate 
Sports iLLfSTRATKD and Mr. Charle.sGor- 
en fur the splendid tribute to the game 
nyitliiiiird 


Bnmxiiq 

3^ S'ea Air 



^'ST. JOHNS'; 
; BAY RUM ; 

- Virgin Islands 


A M W. McIntyre. Ltd. 
/!,■ iw ^9^ Madison Ave. 

^ I New Yorli, U.S. Agent 


SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
Brings You . . . 


News: The .scores and the sto- 
ries. fre.sh as a lireexe, author- 
itative as a referee's whistle. 
Vint: 


Color: l-'rom the cameras of 
experts as knowing iihoui a 
(juarlerback sneak a.s ahoui a 
lens or a light meter. PIhk: 

Background: The setting and 
the probabilities, coherendy 
presented in exclu.-tive PRE- 
VIEWS and SCOUTING RE- 
PORTS. Plug: 

Discovery: New and different 
sports you 'never thought you’d 
care about until you get to know 
them in SPORTS ILLUSTRA- 
TED. Plug: 

Service: SCOREBOARD, 
COMING EVENTS. FISH- 
ERMAN'S CALENDAR-es- 
sential information for the 
sportsman, expertly edited from 
world-wide report.s. 

They’re all in SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED- 

America's National 
Sports Weekly 
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ron{inu«<2 



*%nspxred by IVfcCalfe of course 



Championship, 18-hole course, 
designed by Robert Lawrence... pool... 
docks. ..game fishing. ..smartly furnished 
rooms, suites... central air conditioning... 

FRID FIRRY, tennis pro 

Wills toifsy (or bfochur* *nd itln 
George E. FoX> HanagiBt Dlrtclsr 
VtOULVWOOD BEACH, FI.ORSOA 



of cribbage iThe World's Best Tu'o-hand 
Card Gamt, SI, Dec. 2). Mr. Goron hit the 
nail on the head when he said that too 
many people fail to learn this great game 
because they think a cribbage board is a-s 
complicated as an accordion. It is merely a 
simple device for counting up to 121. 

We enjoyed the cribbage problems but 
must take issue with one solution that 
shows dealer playing a 4 (from 7-4-3-A) 
after an opening play of a 6 by non-dealer. 

If non-dealer has a 9 to play after the 5 
and 7 are played, dealer will give 7 points 
to get 4 on the sequence. If non-dealer has 
an 8, dealer will give 10 points to get 6. 

We would sacrifice possible chance at 
“go” by playing the ace after the 6. 

K. V. Daniels 

Birmingham, Mich. 

• Mr. Daniels, obviously an expert 
player, offers a completely acceptable 
alternative to Charles Goren’s recom- 
mended strategy. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Cribbage is a gentleman’s'game; only 
the lowest of individuals would put a 
5-coutit card in hi.s own crib. 

William C. Kino 

Rockford, III. 

• A 5 in the hand is worth two in the 
crib. — ED. 

Sir-s: 

We were playing cribbage this after- 
noon, and this hand came up. Would Mr. 
Goren care to tabulate the score for us? 
The starter was the 7 of diamonds. Play was 
as follows. Open — 4. Dealer— 4 for pair. 
Non— 4 for pair royal. Dealer — 3 for 15. 
Then in order, 5. 2, 3, ace. We tabulated 
the hands and the crib without trouble, 
but it was, by our tabulations, unnece.ssary, 
as both of us went out (one too late; during 
the course of play. 

Hoy Kelly and Ward Doerinc • 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

• Non-dealer’s hand is worth 12 points 
and he scores 9 more in the pegging. 
Dealer's hand is worth fi points and he 
scores 12 points in the pegging.— ED. 

Sirs: 

We enjoyed especially Charles Guren's 
article on cribbage and would like to know 
where the new type cribbage board itlu-s- 
trated can he found. 

Mrs. Blair Bakrkt 

HavetisvlUe, Kaus. 

• The Lowe board can be obtained by 
sending $2.40 to Parker and Battersby, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y.-ED. 

.TURF: A MATTER OF JUDGMENT 

Sirs: 

There is no bi'lter racing writer in the. 
United States today than The Morning 
Telegraph's Bob Horwood. His comments 
on the balloting for this year's Horse of the 
Year (“Some of us will always think that 
Gallant Man’s three victories in major 
stakes should count at least as much as 
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Bold Ruler’s one. And if Bold Ruler was 
brilliani in the Trenton, what was Gallant 
Man when he set an American record for a 
mile and a half in the Belmoni under 126 
prmnds while winning by eight lengths?”) 
are worth some thought. Taken together 
with rewnt reflectioas on baseball ballot- 
ing, with sp«*ciiil reference to Ted Williams, 
they r.*ji.se an interesting question about 
sports polls. Personally 1 prefer the ‘‘aris- 
tocracy” of good critics to the “democ- 
racy” of the poll, especially as there is no 
prt*-election campaign to enlighten the 
"voters.” 

The racing secretaries vole, as they 
shoulti, every racing day, with the weight 
they put on horses. What weights would 
they now assign to Bold Huh-r ami Gallant 
Man in tw«) hamlicaps at a mile anil a 
quarter and mile and a half respectively? 
I would be fascinated to know why any 
handicappi-r Would make Bold Ruler give 
Gallant Man two pounds at a mile and a 
quarter (reversing the Trenton weights) 
and a-stounded if he didn’t make Gallant 
Man give a couple of pounds to Bold Ruler 
at a mile and a half. Just what does the 
spurts pull mean but that Bold Ruler must 
give weight even though Gallant Man beat 
Bold Ruler in two of the outstanding clas- 
sics for 3-year-old.s in which they met, in 
addition to the Woodward Slakes? 

Racing as a championship game has suf- 
fered from growth and dispersion, and rac- 
ing owners and trainers .showed superlative 
sportsmanship this year in bringing to- 
gether the best of a great crop, when they 
could easily have ducked and left the issue 
untried so far as the late season is con- 
cerned. Especially is thi.s true of Trainer 
Johnny Nerud who commented bitterly 
that if Gallant Man was not voted Horst* 
of the Year he would never again train a 
hor.se for the Belmont Stakes and Jockey 
Club Gold Cup. This statement cannot be 
laid to mere temperament. Mr. Nerud 
didn't cry over Willie Shoemaker’s error 
in the Derby. 

The poll i.s not a matter of error, but of 
point of view and soundness of judgment. 
The question Mr. Nerud raises goes to the 
heart of American racing; What does it pay 
to train a horse for the Belmont Slakes? 
Here i.s a man who did and now rues it. So, 
shall we speed up to a mile and quarter at 
most and continue to go to Europe for 
proven stamina? The writers’ poll .shows 
that this weaknes.s in American racing and 
breeding is in the brain of the critics (who 
confer fame) as well a.s in the bias toward 
sprints and middle-distances held by most 
race tracks. 

John Maoi>i>n.\ld 

New York 

• For wholeliearted agreement with 
Mr. Macdonald’s comments on the 
general merits of polls and the compar- 
ative merits of Bold Ruler and Gallant 
Man see Whitney Tower’s Humes oj 
the Year, page ‘28.— KD. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



PEGGY AUGUSTUS 

This comely young woman accomplished the almost im- 
possible feat this year of retiring five challenge trophies. 
With her chestnut hunter Waiting Home, Peggy proved 
to be invincible. This team of horse and girl relire<l (by 
winning tliem for the third time) the Greenway Boy 
Trophy for Thoroughbred Hunters at Devon, Pa.; the 
Conformation Hunter Championship Trophy at the 
Bath County Horse Show in Hot Springs, Va. : the Julian 


Keith Trophy for Working Hunters at Warrenton, Va.; 
the Penn.sylvania Steel Trophy for Conformation Hunt- 
ers at Harrisburg, Pa.: and the William Wharton Tro- 
phy for Ladies’ Conformation Hunters at the National 
Horse Show in Madison Square Garden. She also won 
the Conformation Hunter Stake at the Royal Winter 
Fair Horse Show in Toronto. Peggy, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellsworth H. Augustu.s of Cobham, Va and Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, celebrated her 25th birthday two weeks 
ago. She has been in show competition since she was 15. 
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Scoildiid Hcnds its bent . . . this >iracions tmicli of Rcothunl has 
hrijilitonod festivilii's ar<niii<l the world for ld7 \4‘ars. A j»ift of (jiiality 
and fjood taste, it also rt'llec ts the very finest in hospitality. Have a hapi)y 
holiday... enjoy this proml trailition and share it with your frituids, 
JOHNNIE WALKER SCOTCH WHISKY 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BucrUbei 
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“() s<‘]ili()r (|iu‘r a Salada do I’aliiiito?” 


Thorr’s noihinu Hke salt air and brilliant sun* 
shine to give you a marvelous ap|)otite. 

And you'll feel even hungrier when you ri- 
view the Uotilla of delicacies our famous chefs 
iuive prepared for you at our oi>cn air hulTel. 

Of course, there’s always a South Aincricari 
siM'cialty like Brasilian Heart of Palm Salad to 
teJiipl an adventurous appetite. 


If you have spent the morning in our spacious 
deck pool, you’ll want to tear into “Bife de 
Cordeiro Grclhado" or piping hot roast b<*ef. 

Along with sports and parties, you'll get a 
solid, hone-deep rest. You’ll spend joyous days 
and nights ashore in exotic ports... make new 
friends . . . have the time of your life! 

See your tra\el agent tcalay. 



Statue uf Cbriat atop Cor> Old baildings near mcHlcrn 
covado ovoclooka Uio. shoiw in BueiioR Aires. 


MOOKKMVCK TO SOITII AMI.IUC.X 

MOORi;- 
McCORMAGR 




— • Five Bfoedwey, 

New York 4, N.Y. 


38-day erulMS to South America via the S.S. ARGENTINA . . . S.S. BRAZIL. Rates from $1,1 10. These 33,000-ton liners sail every three 
weeks from New Yorkto: TRINIDAD ■ BARBADOS • BAHIA - RIODCIANCIRO - SANTOSISao Paulo) * MONTEVIDEO • BUENOS AIRES 


